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LATEST STYLE FOR RIDING-DRESS. 
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BALL HEAD-DRESS—BACK. NEW STYLE FOR BONNET. 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. 



























































SPRING! GENTLE SPRING! 


Words by J. H. PLANCHE, 
=> 
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Spring ! 


1 Spring! 
2 Spring! 
3 Spring! 
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Spring ! Young - est sea - son of the year, 


Spring! Young - est sea - son of the year, 
Spring ! Gus - ty March be- fore thee flies, 
Spring! Neath thy balm - y ver - nal show’rs 
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Music by J. RIVIERE. 


Spring ! 
Spring! 
Spring! 


Iife and joy _ to 


Hith - er haste and 
Gloom - y win - ter 
Flow’ - rets blow, and 


ture bring, Na - ture’s Car - ling, haste thee, , love ! 


with thee bring A - pril with her smile and tear; 


ban - ish - ing, Clear - ing for thy 


path the skies. 


bir - dies sing Car - ols to thy length’ - ning hours. 





SPRING! GENTLE SPRING! 
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Hand in hand with jo - cund May, Bent on keep - ing 
Flocks, andherds, and meads, and bow’rs For thy gra - cious 
Daf - fo - dil and vio - let blue, Cy - cla - men and 
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hol - i - me With thy dai - sy di - a- dem, 
pres - ence long! Come, and fill the fields and flow’rs, 
Eg - lan- tine, For-get - me- not with a - azure blue, 
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nd thy robe of bright - est green, We will wel - come 
Come, and fill the groves with song; Make the or - chard 
- ses that with wood - bine twine, Pim - per - nel, and 


- D.C. Chorus. 














thee and then, J ye’'ve ev - er wel - com’d been. 
white with bloom, i the haw - thorn breathe per - fume. 
sweet wild thyme, Haste to greet thy gift sub - lime. 
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ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BY MRS. J. E. 


‘Dear ME, Mrs. Mason! you are the envy of 
the neighborhood,’ said Mrs. Sharpe, as she 
seated herself in an easy chair, in her friend’s 
cozy sitting-room. 

‘‘How so, Mrs. Sharpe? Is every one coveting 
my splendid baby?’ And young Mrs. Mason 
caught up the little one, who crept to her feet 
at the entrance of a stranger, cuddling him close 
in her arms. 

‘‘No; it is another member of your house- 
hold. We covet your laundress. Here you and 
Minnie and baby,:are always in the freshest of 
muslins, or cambrics, or percales, while the rest 
of us are forced to wear these hot, unwashable, 
summer goods, just because of the trouble we 
have in getting your kind done up. Our Han- 
nah can iron Charley’s linen well enough; but 
let me put a white suit in the wash for myself, 
and I never wish to see it again. It is sure to be 
twice as stiff as it should be, and all pulled out 
of shape in the ironing. I sometimes think she 
takes particular pains to do it badly, so I shall 
not be encouraged in wearing such clothes. But 
where did you find such a jewel of a laundress 
as you have? I should think she would sot con- 
descend to peel potatoes, when she understands 
this fine art so perfectly.” 

“I try to keep the laundress I employ in as 
good order as I can. She never grumbles nor 
puts on airs to me; and I have employed her 
these three years.” 

Mrs. Sharpe looked a little puzzled. She was 
sure Bridget had not been over six months in 
her friend’s employ. 

“Oh! [see. You put your washing out of 
the house. I would gladly do that if I could 
afford it.” 

“No, not at all. 
self, Mrs. Sharpe.” 

Her friend looked incredulous. 

‘Is it possible that all this dainty, clear-starch- 
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I do up the fine pieces my- 





M‘CONAUGHY. 


ing, and ironing, and fluting, is your handi- 
work? Do you really work over the ironing- 
table, these hot days? And, worse still, over 
the wash-tub, beforehand, to bring the articles to 
such a perfection of whiteness ?”’ 

‘IT do not work over them much, in the heat 
of the day, Lillian; but I do in the cool of the 
morning. Bridget washes all the coarser arti- 
cles, and I never meddle with the business on 
her day. I don’t think it would be for the 
profit of either of us. When her washing and 
ironing is done, I gather up my basket of fine 
clothes—my own, and Minnie’s, and baby’s, I 
mean, for Bridget irons the shirts very well—and 
go avout my washing by sunrise. I have re- 
duced the thing to ascience: have a steam washer, 
and wringer, the finest white soap, which does 
not injure the hands at all, and with my station- 
ary tubs in the kitchen, the work is as pleasant. 
as play-washing used to be, when I was a child. 
Bridget, of course, waits upon me, and hangs out 
the clothes, which are flutteriag on the line by 
six o'clock. No great hardship, I think, when 
I have the rest of the day to myself. That even- 
ing I sprinkle and fold them down, and the next. 
morning, bright and early, am ready for my 
ironing. That is a longer task, but I enjoy it. 
It is such a pleasure to see the clothes’-horse 
filled with the freshly-ironed pieces, which add 
so much to the comfort of all my family.’’ 

‘*How did you ever find out that you could 
do it, Mary? Did it come to you all at once?” 

“T guess not. I had as hard a time as any 
one, until Minnie was four years old. I used to 
choose her little dresses, with an eye to economy 
in washing, until she looked like a little old 
woman. I hated it, and so did Mr. Mason, for 
he has a passion for white clothing in the sum- 
mer. ‘Any color, so it is white,’ he says, when 
I consult him about a new dress. White, I find, 
with him, means anything which gives you the 
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general impression of white, and embraces a 
very wide range of light goods. One day, ina 
great emergency, I undertook to do up a dress 
of Minnie’s, and succeeded so well that I tried 
it again. I ventured on a piece or two of my 
own, and they looked so much better than the 
girl's work, that I was encouraged to go on.” 

‘Well, really,” said her friend. ‘You sur- 
prise me.” 

Mrs. Mason laughed, lightly, as she replied, 

‘*T find it a great deal neater and pleasanter 
work than making wax flowers and fruit; and 
it gives much better returns of satisfaction. I 
reasoned that if I could learn fancy work so 
readily, I could certainly take up this very wo- 
manly fine art, and perfect myself in it. My 
husband had not much faith in the movement, 
but consented to get me such conveniences as I 
thought would be an advantage, and I keep on 
adding to them, as I came across them.” 

‘But is it not lowering yourself before the 
servant ?” 

“Oh, no! Itgives you, really, a feeling of inde- 
pendence of these autocratic Bridgets. If you 
can wash and iron, you can indulge in as many 
fresh suits as you like without consulting their 
pleasure in the least. If there is any lesson I 


will teach my daughter, it is to wash and iron 


elegantly. I know it is not common, but I put 
it a long way ahead of oil painting, penciling, 
or even music. A woman can get along very 
comfortably through life without a knowledge 
of these; but without skill in doing up her mus- 
lins, she must often wear them soiled, or be ob- 
liged to have instead, unseasonable, uncomfort- 
able garments. Of course, I speak of those who 
cannot afford to send out of the house articles 
which they wish to have done up in a superior 
manner. Even then, unless one lives in a city, 
they cannot be sure of getting work done well. 
There is only one person here who can iron 
Mrs. Baker’s baby's robes to suit her. They 
are embroidered so profusely, that it would not 
be safe to trust one of the expensive things with 
& common washerwoman. She found out that 
Jane was offended at something, and would not 
wash for her any more. She went to her old 
cabin, with tears in her eyes, and begged her 
to come back, and take the washing again. But 
Jane is stubborn, and would not do it. So the 
clothes are sent by express to and from Phila- 
delphia every week. If I was obiiged to earn 
my living again, I should certainly apply for 
Mrs. Bates’ washing, in preference to teaching, 
as I used to do.”’ 





tainly made a fine art of about-the last thing 
one would ever have thought of refining. I 
should not be surprised to see you take up 
scrubbing next, and find that a very poetical 
occupation,” 

“TI do a great deal of that on my washing 
days. The suds is so nice and white, after I 
am through, I gather up baby’s cart and wheel- 
barrow, and drop them into the tub, and give 
them a good scrubbing. Then comes the kitchen 
chairs, as likely as not, and perhaps a window-sill, 
or door-step. It gives one such a feeling of comfort 
afterward. I really do enjoy it wonderfully.” 

“ But—I ask again—don’t you find it a disad- 
vantage, to invade Bridget’s domain so much ? 
Excuse me, but does it not tend to make her less 
civil and useful ?”’ 

** Quite the reverse. You should see the look 
of respect with which she stands by the table, 
and watches my fluting of an over-skirt. I often 
say, afterward, ‘Hand over your ruffles, Bridget, 
if you want to have them crimped.’ She steps 
about quick, and is sure to have them in some 
cupboard handy. I ironed her white dress to 
wear to her sister’s wedding ; and it was a satis- 
faction to her that her ruffling was the ‘ most 
illigent at the party,’ as she said. They excelled 
even those of the bride herself. 

‘‘T have never yet found that it lowers you 
in the esteem of servants to have them discover 
that you know more about their business than 
they do. The fine arts of housewifery invariably 
command their respect.’ 

“‘Your theories sound well, Mary, and your 
practice is certainly beautiful, I mean to make 
a small venture in your ironing line to-morrow, 
and see what luck I have with a boxful of soiled 
ruffles. I will report on my-success afterward. 
If I get along to white waists for myself, I mean 
to have indemnity for my past destitution. I 
will indulge in a fresh one, every day, if they 
are not too much trouble to iron.”’ 

‘* Not half the trouble it is to do without them, 
when you wish for them. Nothing seems so cool 
and comfortable these hot days. 
best success, and will lend you my fluting-iron, 
any day, and show you how to use it.”’ 

‘‘Thank you for the offer. I shall be sure to 
accept it, as fluting is my great admiration. I 
don't know that I ever had a yard of it on any- 
thing, except now and then a new ruche, which 
I always wore as long as my sense of propriety 
would allow, knowing that was the last of its 
beauty, when sent to the wash-tub. 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Mason! Look to see me ruf- 


I wish you the 


“It sounds rather shocking to hear you go } fled like a pigeon, next time you come to see me. 


on so,’ said Mrs. Sharpe; “but you have cer- 


I ‘am determined to cast off these stiff, summer 
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mohairs, and all that sort of goods; if once I suc- 
ceed, that is.” 

«*You can’t fail, Lillian, if you only go about 
the work with determination. A girl with your 
skill at the piano, and such a hand at cocoa- 
nut cake 

Lillian ran laughing down the steps, and wend- 
ed her way homeward, determined to add an- 
other to the various fine arts in which she was 
most accomplished. She was a girl with con- 
siderable Yankee blood in her veins; and she 





was not likely to give up an enterprise like that, 
in which her heart was so set, for one or two 
difficulties. A month later she bade fair to sur- 
pass her good friend and instructor; and never 
to this day has she regretted the lessons of those 
pleasant summer mornings. 

I know two or three other young ladies, and 
young mothers, in comfortable circumstances, 
who have leisure and talent enough to acquire 
what would add so greatly to their convenience 
and independence, this ONE OF THE FINE ARTS, 





THE OBELISK AT ST. PETER’S, 


BY CHARLES 


Hieu o’er the Square, St. Peter’s bell is tolling, 
With quick’ning peals and fast. 

Then all is hushed! save one last carriage rolling, 
Or late priest hurrying past. 


I stand beneath the Obelisk. Half dreaming, 
I hear the fountains play ; 

And vaguely watch them shooting up, and gleaming, 
And drifting off in spray. 


And then they vanish ; and there stretch before me 
The sand-hills and the Nile. 

The awful Sphinx, the Pyramids rise o’er me. 
Far glitters Philae’s isle. 


From out the sedge the startled ibis flitting, 
With harsh cry soars away. 

The sunset burns on hoary Memnon, sitting, 
Watching the centuries gray. 

I see long trains of camels coming, going; 
The palm-trees rustle—— No! 

The dream has fled: it is the fountains flowing, 
And plashing as they flow. 


And lo! of all that marv’lous vision, only 
The Obelisk remains; 


J. PETERSON. 


And carved there, sentry of the ages lonely, 
“ Christ lives, Christ rules, Christ reigns.” 


Yes ! Isis and Osiris, vain immortals, 
Like shrieking ghosts have fled; 

The desert sand silts up their temple portals, 
And all their gods are dead. 


He lives. Olympus at His coming thundered. 
In vain! Men stood aghast, 

When mighty Jove, with crash of cont’nents sundered, 
Went down in chaos vast. 


He rules. Here, where the martyrs died undaunted, 
*Mid shouts of heathen rage, 

Yon dome aspires, and holy psalms are chaunted, 
And shall be, age on age. 


HE reigns. Where’er his Sacred Word is spoken, 
His earnest life began, 

Wrong writhes and dies; th’ oppressor’s chain is broken; 
The god-like comes to man. 


And when these worlds, these systems, wrecked are lying; 
When Time itself is spent; 

Still shall Hr live, and rule, and reign, undying, 
Lorp Gop OMNIPOTENT! 








A QUESTION. 


es S 


BY MBS. 


Onver the willow, 
Down by the gate, 
Katie is waiting, 
Some one is late; 
Footsteps are coming, 
Can it be he? 
No, they have stopped 
At the butternut tree. 


Nine o’clock strikes, 
It is too late, 
Katie no longer 
Will wait at the gate ; 
She tosses her head, 
Heart fall of scorn, 
Why should I care? 
I shall not mourn. 


ATWOOD. 


Men are s0 false, 
He must be taught, 
There are fish in the sea 
Good as ever were caught.” 
So she runs up the steps 
With a smile and a song, 
That no one may dream 
There is anything wrong. 


Not so fast, Katie, 
I hear the gate, 
Some one is coming, 
Although it is late. 
Men may be false, 
While women are true; 
But I think Jack is faithful 





Katie, don’t you? 





TOO AMIABLE BY HALF. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


THERE was one point concerning which I never 
attempted to deceive myself, or get up the slight- 
est momentary delusion. I was a stupid girl, 
and I knew it. I do not mean to write Best An- 
derson down a fool, by any means. I never was 
that, even in my slowest days; and nobody called 
me silly. I think I have used the correct word 
without noticing it. I was slow. I had compre- 
hension enough, but it did not act quickly. It 
took me three times as long, when a child, to 
learn my lessons as it did the others; but there 
was one thing, a fact, at length stowed away in 
my memory, remained there. This consoled me 
s;mewhat. I always liked a joke. Ido now; 
“ut, as a rule, it puzzles me at first, and I only 
begin to laugh just as other people have finished. 
At least I used to, of course, unless taken by 
surprise. I have gained wisdom sufficient to 
laugh first, and wait till I am quiet again to un- 
derstand the matter. 

I was the youngest of a rather large family, 
with several years between me and the son who 
was nearest my age. I was really and truly 
christened Best; it was a fancy of my poor mo- 
ther’s. They said it came about in this way. 
Before my birth, my father was involved in busi- 
ness-difficulties, which threatened to ruin him 
utterly ; and the dear mother was quite nervous, 
and anxious at the thought of a sixth baby com- 
ing into the world at a moment so inauspicious. 
But it seems I insisted upon being born all the 
same. I think I must have exhausted my obsti- 
nacy in that struggle, for nobody has ever accused 
me of being stubborn, or at least inconsiderate of 
others. My father happened to be absent that day, 
and did not return until I was eight-and-forty 
hours old, and—my old nurse told me afterward— 
the reddest thing she ever saw, short of a boiled 
lobster. It appears that the mother was quite 
apologetic for my being there at all. I really 
mu:;t remark, in passing, that I have often no- 
ticed such trovble on the part of wives, and it 
has always immensely tickled my slow sense of 
humor, that idea of being apologetic to one’s lord 
and master for the intrusion of his own baby! 
It strikes me as letting the masculine privilege 
of grumbling go rather far; and I have occasion- 
ally wondered that some adventurous feminine 
spirit has never set the example of claiming it, 
where such matters are concerned. 

896 





However, it seems that my father was very 
tender of her, and absolutely kissed me, which, 
Tam told, is a greeting fathers do not always 
bestow on their sixth children, professing to be 
delighted, and when the mother murmured some- 
thing about ‘‘the last,” (whatever she meant,) 
he added, cheerfully, 

‘‘ And the best ;’’ and mamma was so charmed, 
that she gave me that for a name. 

Poor mother! She died when I was a little 
over two years old. I think I remember her—I 
like to think so, at least. My father remained a 
widower until after I was five; then the two oldest 
girls married—one at eighteen, the other almost 
a year younger; and, as they had been good, wo- 
manly creatures, who had taken care of matters 
very nicely, papa was quite at a loss, for there 
were three growing boys and useless me to be 
thought of. Before this time he was richer than 
ever; but money, as many a widower has learned, 
will not always make a comfortable home. 

So, everybody said papa ought to marry, and 
he rather groaned at the prospect. He had loved 
his dead wife very dearly; and, besides that, had 
a horror of step-mothers from the recollection of 
his own. Moreover, papa began to think of 
himself as elderly (he was only forty-two) and 
there is still a good deal of life, often full of odd 
experiences yet, before one at that age. 

What should happen to papa but to fall in love 
again. Yes, indeed, and with a dear, good wo- 
man as ever lived. Aunt Mary (she never would 
let us be forced to call her mother,) was about 
twenty-seven; a handsome girl—gay, fond of so- 
ciety, and all that. But she married my father, 
and did it because she loved him; and they were 
happy together. 

In the winfer, they went to New York, or 
Washington ; in the summer, we lived at a lovely 
country place near West Point. 

When I was about fourteen, poor Aunt Mary 
was thrown from her horse, and injured her 
spine so terribly that it was doubtful if she could 
ever walk again. 

I was ready to do all I could: and many a wo- 
man, even an owa mother, would have let me 
become a regular slave, either by her sofa, or in 
the charge of the house. Aunt Mary would hear 
of nothing of the sort. Nurse Waters was ap- 
pointed to devote herself solely to the invalid, 
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and Aunt Mary managed to have the household 
go more comfortably on, and was still its di- 
rector. 

I wish I could tell you what patience she 
showed in her sufferings—and she suffered mar- 
tyrdom. I cannot think of them without tears. 
But, after awhile, there used to come intervals 
of repose from pain; and, in spite of all, I think 
Aunt Mary never regarded herself as a woman 
especially to be pitied. My father fairly spent 
his life in her rooms. Her friends came to visit 
her. She was wonderfully cultivated, and had no 
end of resources in herself; and so the days went 
by, and Aunt Mary, by dint of never being an 
hour in advance to take its trouble twice over, 
still made existence tolerable to herself, and was 
like a sunbeam to everybody else. 

So I got to be eighteen. 

An hour has passed since I wrote that last 
paragraph. I wanted to remember how I looked 
at that age; so I laid down my pen and went off 
into the morning-room to study a portrait, which 
was painted of me that summer. I stood ex- 


amining the picture, until I forgot my errand in 
the absorbing recollections which lie so far back, 
(for I am thirty-five now,) that they seem abso- 
lutely to belong to another life. 

But the portrait. 


It is not a beautiful face; but I think it worth 
looking at all the same. The eyes are too sad; 
the mouth has a weary, patient expression, which 
does not belong to that age; the rose-tints in the 
cheeks are too faint; but the whole countenance 
is brightened by a great cloud of auburn hair 
(my one real beauty) and which I always wore 
in those days—to please Aunt Mary, who was 
very proud of my chevelure—in heavy, waving 
masses down my back. I was not sad by tem- 
perament; as a rule, I was cheerful, if not gay, 
though subject to moods of an almost morbid 
melancholy, which I fought against with all my 
might and main. 

Nurse always said I got that wistful, troubled 
expression of countenance from the poor dead 
mother—the melancholy too; for all the dark 
months before my birth she suffered great phy- 

.8ical pain, added to the heavy mental burdens 
caused by the trouble which menaced my father, 
and threatened to wreck the fortune of her chil- 
dren. I was pretty well educated, thanks to Aunt 
Mary, who never lost patience with my slowness, 

' and always superintended my studies. .I/had no 
marked talents. I was aconscientious musician, 
and an understanding one; but it was always 
work, not inspiration. I could not draw, and I 
was only a moderate linguist; but I think in 
everything I tried to do my best; and Aunt 








Mary seldom let a day go by without encouraging 
me by saying that I was ‘twice Best, once by 
name, and once by nature.” And papa loved me, 
and so did my brother, though, of course, they 
teazed mea great deal; and, altogether, I was 
very happy. 

Then Cousin Tom went away to Europe. Of 
course, I missed him terribly; but I could not 
let that make me unhappy, because it was right 
he should travel, and see foreign countries, before 
settling down to the duties of his profession. He 
had got to be twenty-two then. 

I perceive that I am a very clumsy story-teller, 
for I have flung Cousin Tom abruptly at your 
heads, forgetting I had not previously mentioned 
him. But you must have patience with me, for I 
told you in the beginning that I was slow. 

Cousin Tom was not my cousin in the least. 
He was a distant relative of Aunt Mary, who 
had been left his guardian soon after her mar- 
riage; so that Tom had been as much at home in 
the house as my brothers themselves. We grew 
up together. Tom was always my defender. 
Tom was my child-lover and my boy husband; 
and when I first knew that he was to be my real 
one, when we became man and woman, I am sure 
I cannot tell. 

Oddly enough the matter seemed to be as com- 
pletely settled in the minds of our elders as in 
ourown. Aunt Mary told me this, when, after he 
came back from college, Tom and I were regu- 
larly engaged. We were to be married when I 
should reach twenty. 

My dear old Tom! how fond everybody was of 
him. No human being could helpit. Handsome 
Tom Harcourt he was usually called, greatly to 
Aunt Mary’s displeasure. Indeed, though she 
loved him truly, she was the one stern judge Tom 
found; and the only times in my life that I ever 
felt a grievance against her, (I could not feel 
angry) were on Tom’s account. 

My father indulged him much more than he 
did his own boys, feeling, I suppose, that he had 
less responsibility : and my hrothers, though two 
of them were older than he, yielded to Tom’s 
wishes and Tom’s opinions, as if he had been 
Mentor, instead of the wildest young fellow that 
lived, with a capability of getting into scrapes 
which | never saw eqalled. 

He was as clever as he was handsome; too 
clever, Aunt Mary vowed. . His talents were so 
versatile, that she said the fact of being able to do 
so many things well without trouble, would, un- 
less he took great heed, prevent his attaining real 
excellence in any one line. But none of the rest 
of us believed this, and Tom no more than we. 

He was a brilliant student; but he lacked ape 
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plication, and, instead of graduating at nineteen, 
as my brothers did, he was past twenty-one when 
he left college, and rather in disgrace with Aunt 
Mary ; for he had once been rusticated, and once 
narrowly escaped expulsion, just from tricks 
which his inordinate love of fun led him into. 
But when Tom told his own side of the story, he 
did it in so droll a fashion that, though Aunt 
Mary would not laugh, (the rest of us were almost 
in fits; I never heard papa laugh so) she was too 
wise to be other than gentle and considerate. 

But Tom got a long lecture from her before he 
went to Europe; he told me of it himself, adding, 

“T shall never forget it. 1 mean to begin to 
be steady now.” 

She reminded him his fortune was so moderate 
that he needed to work hard in his profession ; 
that he had taken a solemn vow upon himself; 
that my future happiness lay in his hands. 

**You have a good heart, Tom,” she said; ‘‘ but 
you are fickle, carried away by impulses, always 
meaning to do right, but never beginning. Tom, 
Tom, take care that the Bible saying does not 
come true in your case, ‘Unstable as water thou 
shalt not excel.’ Tom, if any trouble should come 
to my Best through you, I think I never could 
forgive you. I know that I never could forgive 
myself.’’ 

She said a great deal more, too; and I was 
shocked and grieved that she could even imagine 
such horrible possibilities, which I knew could 
not be possible. But Tom laughed gayly, and 
said she was a dear old thing, and I a dear little 
goose, and he a bad boy, who meant to do better. 
Better, indeed! As if Tom’s worst was not far 
beyond than anybody else’s highest excellence. 

So Tom sailed for Europe, and the months went 
on. He traveled farand wide. There came such 
good accounts of him from friends who met him; 
his letters were so frequent (my private ones did 
not count) that even Aunt Mary was as loud 
almost as the others in her praise, and her belief 
for his future. 

He sailed in the end of February. That sum- 
mer Pauline Ford came to visit us. She was my 
cousin, though I had never seen her before; that 
is to say, she was the daughter of a half-sister 
of my father. The Fords had lived for years in 
Italy. Panline was born there, and I had scarcely 
ever heard their names mentioned. Mrs. Ford 
had made a fierce quarrel with my father about 
property, and after that Mr. Ford, I believe, did 
not behave well in regard to some other money 
matters; but papa never talked of those things. 

Well, suddenly, there reached us a letter from 
Pauline. Her parents were both dead. She had 
come to England, and meant to return to America. 





Her mother, on her death-bed, had bidden her 
write to her uncle, regretting that she herself 
could not write, to say how sorry she was that 
she had ever misjudged him. Pauline’s letter 
was a beautiful one. She wanted, not help, but 
ad vile. She was left poor. She wished to earn her 
own living; but she desired to feel that, in com- 
ing to her native land, which she had never seen, 
there would be a welcome for the orphan from 
her mother’s relatives. She appeared to know 
all about us. Some friends of ours had told her; 
and if she had lived half her life with papa and 
Aunt Mary, she could not have known better 
how to make her appeal so as to touch their warm- 
est feelings ; aye, and their weaknesses ; for they 
were only human, like the rest of us. 

Papa wrote to her; Aunt Mary wrote; I wrote 
(I am afraid mine was a shy, stiff, stupid letter) 
and they promised her a warm welcome, and 
much love. We got news that she was to sail by 
a certain steamer. When the vessel was tele- 
graphed, papa went down to New York to meet 
her. 

My father had counted up the years, and found 
that Pauline must be about twenty-five; so I ex- 
pected to see almost an old maid. Twenty-five 
looks old to eighteen. 

Well, she came—the most fascinating girl I ever 
beheld; not regularly handsome, but with such 
wonderful eyes, such teeth, such smiles, such 
-power of conversation, such witcheries in every 
way, that I could no more describe them than I 
could paint her portrait. 

Now, when I tell you that in a month Pauline 
Ford was the ruling spirit, not only in our house, 
but among all our circle of friends, and the neigh- 
borhood was a large one, I do not exaggerate. 

Her avowed intention had been to go out as 
governess. She believed that she had no right to 
waste her life—to be dependent on others. How 
it came about heaven and Pauline may know, I 
do not; but before the summer ended, she was 
definitely established in our home. My father 
had become convinced that Aunt Mary wanted a 
companion. Aunt Mary had become convinced 
that papa wished for an older person than I as 
head of the house; Both were convinced that I 
needed Pauline ‘to finish me.”’ She spoke 
French and Italian like a native; she sang like 
an angel; she painted like an artist. She was 
willing to stay if she could be of more use there 
than elsewhere ; it would bea plain duty. There 
was no nonsense about her; she accepted a fixed 
salary, and it was a very large one, as it ought 
to have been, considering what she undertook. 
The housekeeper, after being supposed faithful 
for years, was discovered to have been ‘ feather- 
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ing her nest”’ beautifully. Pauline found it out 
in going over accounts for Aunt Mary. The case 
was plain, though the housekeeper swore the 
figures in the books had been altered. 

So Pauline took the charge of matters herself. 
She gave me lessons. Altogether, the sum made 
up by the relinquishing the masters and all, 
reached twelve hundred dollars a year. 

The house went on by clock-work. We had 
more company than usual—papa found it would 
be good for Aunt Mary—and Pauline was like 
the mistress, and a cliarming one she made. No- 
body but I had a shadow of fault to find with 
her, and I only one so vague that I was ashamed 
to speak of it. She was too amiable by half. 
Somehow, I could not believe in her sincerity; it 
was so easy for her to be “all things to all men.” 
As I look back, I feel sure that I was never either 
envious or jealous of her. She petted me im- 
mensely ; did her best with my poor talents; in- 
vented pretty dresses for me; praised me inces- 
santly ; but, somehow, she made me feel a mere 
child; and papa, and even Aunt Mary, who had 
begun to treat me like a woman, seemed to get 
the same idea; and never did I feel my shyness 
and awkwardness so keenly, though Pauline said 
they would pass. Somehow, Aunt Mary rather 


felt them, too, though she was as loving and tender 


as ever. Only Pauline was so much more a com- 
panion for her than I, that I was more thrown on 
my own society than ever in my life. , 

Of course, Pauline knew all about my engage- 
ment from the first. ‘he very day after her 
arrival she discovered me copying a portrait of 
Tom in crayons. She came upon me suddenly. 
When I looked up she was studying the picture 
with an odd smile. The whole story came out 
naturally. There was no reason for secrecy with 
her, though the engagement was still considered 
private. 

That autumn there were great changes. We 
had never gone to town to live since Aunt Mary’s 
invalid days began: but this year we went. ' The 
doctor had an idea Aunt Mary had set her heart 
on it. Aunt Mary had an idea that papa thought 
she was worse, and must have variety. Papa 
had an idea that he had been keeping his wife 
stationary longer than was necessary or pleasant 
to her; and I had an idea that all the alterations 
were for my sake, and felt horribly guilty, though 
T did not venture to speak for fear of distressing 
my pastors and masters, after their good-nature 
in sacrificing themselves for me. 

Papa’s town-house was leased ; but, fortunately, 
the man wished to give it up; so we got it again. 
There were to be some new carpets bought. Papa 
and I decided that when we went over the house 





with Pauline. Those new carpets resulted in 
refurnishing the place from top to bottom. Who 
was the means of it, not one of us could have 
told! Papa thought it an extravagance of his, 
Aunt Mary and I thought it ours. It was a plea- 
sant winter. Aunt Mary was still nailed to her 
sofa; but she could be wheeled into the drawing- 
rooms; and, to my unsophisticated mind, we 
passed a very gay season. 

Pauline had been now a year and a half in 
mourning. Papa suddenly discovered that she 
ought to put it aside, and so did I; and Aunt 
Mary joined us. And Pauline yielded, ‘‘ because 
we wished it.’’ She was much admired, and a 
great favorite ; but she had to be told it was “* her 
duty,”’ in order to persuade her to go out; and 
then she only went to play elder sister for my 
benefit. But what between my being stupid and 
somebody—of course, one of our country neigh- 
bors—spreading the report that I was already 
engaged, I did not create sensation enough to turn 
my head, though, if people had time to know me, 
they were good enough to think I was tolerably 
nice ; and I had a pleasant winter. 

Aunt Mary gave me a coming-out party ; and I 
was horrified to find that I had made her think 
I expected it—I could not imagine how. Papa 
insisted on musical evenings, because Mary en- 
joyed them, and Mary insisted on jolly late sup- 
pers to an intimate circle of agreeable people, 
because papa liked them. 

I think each of us three was privately aston- 
ished to find how many whims he or she had 
developed ; but we believed they were ours, and 
were content. 

Pauline was the life of the house, and helped 
each of us in our caprices to her full ability, and 
that was limitless. She had personally a charm- 
ing position in sdtiety : and everybody knew that 
she only entered the world to please us. She 
had several offers, not fortunes ; but she said she 
never meant to marry. She was a predestined 
old maid, who had already found her mission, 
about which she used to talk in the most amusing 
way, and put on papa’s eye-glasses, and wrinkle 
her face, to show us how she would look when 
she got elderly and strong-minded. 

Before spring came, I was dreadfully perplex- 
ed; with one side of me I adored Pauline, with 
the other I doubted her. Papa and Aunt Mary 
had only one side where she was concerned, and 
they considered her an angel of goodness and 
mercy. I could not reconcile matters; but I had 
always known I was slow. Pauline a saint, 
Pauline going to dgily service, attentive to Aunt 
Mary, taking me out, sacrificing herself for us, 
was one thing. Yet I knew that Sophy Moore 
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was engaged to John Henderson, and Sophy got 
so jealous of Pauline that she broke off the match. 
I knew that Mr. James was not to be invited to 
the house, because he had a bad reputation, yet 
Pauline was on good terms with him. I knew— 
but, bless me, my knowing changed nothing; and 
I was so confused that I could not be certain 
what I knew, except that I must be making mis- 
takes if I believed ill of Pauline. 

But I did. How ashamed I was! I did mis- 
trust her, and set it down to envy and jealousy, 
and adored her all the more, to make up for my 
wickedness; and she told me my faults, and for- 
gave them, and left me more conscience-stricken 
than ever. What completed my humiliation was 
the fact that papa, who had the reputation of 
being rather cynical and suspicious, and Aunt 
Mary, who, if she had a fault, was too clear- 
sighted as to people’s motives, believed wholly in 
Pauline. 

The winter went by. Spring came. It was the 
middle of May before we returned Lo our country- 
home. By this time, I think, if I had considered 
that Pauline was employed entirely on my ac- 
count, I should have found courage to tell papa 
or Aunt Mary that I thought myself quite old 
enough to be done with lessons, and, indeed, 
where other matters were concerned, to get on 
by myself. But I knew, now, that whatever 
they might think, Pauline was essential to their 
comfort, and I could not speak. Besides, Pauline 
needed a home; and however courageous she 
might be, however determined not to remain 
anywhere, unless ‘‘ her poor services, when used 
to the utmost, were absolutely a necessity,’’ 
she ought not lightly to be told that there was 
no longer a need thereof. 

But, indeed, as spring approached, Pauline 
rather took the thing into her own hands, and 
left me a great deal to myself. 

‘*You don’t need me,’’ she said, ‘‘and Aunt 
Mary does. Amuse yourself, little one, and 
leave the commonplace, shady side of life to 
me; I am used to it.” 

And, after that day, somehow, Aunt Mary insist- 
ed on sparing me more and more from attendance 
on her; was always inventing excuses for me, 
and sending me away from her room. I was too 
young to be tied there; my health would suffer ; 
and I submitted, without a word, because I be- 
lieved she preferred Pauline’s society to mine. 
Yet, during many hours of each day almost, 
Pauline was making visits, or going out. some- 
where: and I had to go, too; and the things al- 
ways seemed done for my benefit, or else because 
Aunt Mary appeared so certain that I desired 
the amusement, that I dared not say a word. 














Spring came, and we went back to Sunny Hill. 
Summer came, and brought Tom with it. Tom, 
grown older, and handsomer, and more delight- 
ful in everyway ; only, from the first, not quite the 
Tom of old times. But, of course, everybody, 
except a ‘‘slow”’ person, would have expected 
travel to make changes. He was quite an ele- 
gant, dashing man now, with a long, curling, 
brown mustache, and could talk about every 
place in Europe, and the East. And as Pauline 
was the only person of the household who had 
visited all those famous haunts, naturally they 
had a great deal to converse about, which was 
Greek to poor me, familiar as books and phoio- 
graphs had made me with scenes, and pictures, 
and famous statues. 

It was a gay summer, too. The neighboring 
country-houses were filled with guests. A new 
hotel had been opened down at the lake; that 
was full, too. We went out a great deal—we 
three young people—and had many parties at 
home. Pauline gained numerous new admirers, 
and papa was always laughng at her about them, 
especially old Mr. Venable, who was sixty-eight, 
and walked with a stick, on account of rheumatic 
gout. Pauline was very kind and attentive to 
him ; just another proof of her good heart, peo- 
ple said. Time went on, and a cloud rose be- 
tween Tom and me. It had been decided that 
he need not go seriously to work till autumn; so 
he spent the summer with us. 

If I were to say I was jealous, I should not 
express my meaning. Had I really believed that 
anything had come between Tom’s heart and his 
love fer me, I should have had courage enough 
to act; but I did not really think this. I only 
thought he had grown so much older and man- 
lier, that my unformed girlishness—I seemed so 
young and childish—disturbed him a little. 

I tried to appear older, and one day did my 
hair into a chignon, to seem more womanly ; and 
hideous I looked, and everybody laughed except 
Tom, who rather pouted me for several hours. 

Pauline did fearful execution among the men; 
but, somehow, nobody called her a flirt, or, if 
they did, Aunt Mary, confined to her house, and 
papa blind as a bat, never saw anything for them- 
selves; and neither were of the order of persons 
to whom the boldest gossip would have ventured 
to whisper a syllable. 

I have almost reached the limits 1 had set my- 
self in the matter of space, so I must skip details 
and the record of my own feelings, and reach the 
denouement It was not very long coming, though 
it seems to me that I suffered in advance enough 
to have filled up an ordinary lifetime. The worst 
of all was to be forced to despise myself, and I 
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did, for I was jealous. Yes, I was jealous. I had 
never thought such weakness possible. I had 
said, the moment I could reach that pass, love 
would be dead, and so jealousy out of the ques- 
tion. Theories are very fine, and mine were as 
fine as those of other people: but I end where I 
began—I was jealous. I did not know it. I did 
not give that name to thesentiment. ButI was; 
and, God help me, I had reason. Yes, I had. 
Oh, my poor Tom! My foolish, weak, capricious 
Tom, whose heart (I really believe now) was 
mine all the while, only his fancy was so way- 
ward and so strong, that when it chose to assert 
itself, he believed it actually the voice of his soul, 
and only found out his mistake when it was too 
late. 

The end was about like this; and it is only the 
consummation you will care for. I had been for 
along walk. Tom had not come to accompany 
me as he promised, so I set off alone; and I sup- 
pose, just because I was vexed, I walked much 
further than I ought; for I had not been very 
strong that summer, and good old Dr. Butler had 
warned me against fatiguing myself. 

But I walked as far as the Dell; a beautiful 
nook in a wood nearly four miles from the house. 
Suddenly I found that I was dreadfully tired, 
and eat down to rest. It was a lovely day at the 
end of August. There had been a great deal of 
rain the week before, and the weather was cool 
and pleasant. I sat down, and before I knew it 
I was fast asleep. How loxg I slept I do not 
know ; but I was wakened by the sound of voices, 
and without being conscious what I was doing, I 
listened, for a little, half believing myself still 
asleep. 

What I heard was Pauline Ford crying bitterly, 
and telling Tom how unhappy she was in our 
home. Then I heard Tom Harcourt avow his 
love for her. More than that, they had met in 
England for three days, and he said he had loved 
her from the first moment he set eyes on her. 

The next I recollect, I was running away 
through the woods like a mad creature; and the 
first thing clear to my mind was Pauline’s smile, 
when she looked at Tom’s portrait the day after 
she reached our house. After that I was in my 
room, and the door locked. How TI got there I 
cannot tell. It was all like a dream; but locking 
the door somehow roused me. 

It was three o’clock when I entered my cham- 
ber. At six we dined, and there were guests 
invited. I appeared, and I must have looked 
‘tolerably like my ordinary self, for nobody re- 
marked me particularly. Of course, Aunt Mary 
Was not at table. As usual Pauline occupied the 
seat, which ought to have been hers. I remem- 





ber gouty old Venables was there, and led Pau- 
line into dinner; and I wondered dreamily how 
shecould let his bleared, wicked eyes look at her 
as they did. Once she spoke to me. 

* Best,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Harcourt and I missed 
you, and went as far as the Dell, thinking you 
must be there, but we did not see you.” 

I laughed, and made some idle answer. Tom 
was not at dinner; he had received a telegram, 
which called him to New York. 

Margaret Winslow was there, a nice old maid 
whom I loved. She was going the next day to 
her place on Long Island. I called her up tomy 
room, and asked her to insist on my going. She 
went to Aunt Mary, and made such a point of it, 
there was no possibility of refusal. She came 
back to my chamber, and said I was to go. She 
asked me no questions; gave me no reason to 
think she fancied there was anything amiss. It 
was years before she told me that she knew what 
had happened, as well as if I had put it into 
words. God bless her! 

We left the next day for New York. Once in 
town, giving no explanation, I told her I had an 
errand to do. I left her at the Clarendon Hotel, 
and drove te Tom’s lodgings. He was at home. 


I was shown up to his room. Hesat writing. I 


knew it was a letter to me. 

“Tom,”’ said I, for I was close by him before 
he perceived me, ‘you need not finish that 
letter.”” 

He sprang to his feet with a sort of groan, and 
turned white as a ghost. 

‘Sit down,”’ said I, and I took a seat opposite 
him; then I went on. ‘Tom, I came to tell you 
that I cannot marry you. I have made up my 
mind——”’ I could get no further. I had meant 
to tell him that I was changed, to spare him, but 
the lie would not be uttered. Presently I heard 
myself saying (it sounded in my ears like a 
stranger’s voice,) ‘‘Tom, I was in the Dell yes- 
terday. I heard what you said to Pauline. I 
did not mean to listen—you know that. Good- 
by, Tom—be happy! Don’t have any scruples; 
be you sure that I would not marry you if you 
begged till doomsday! I don’t love you! I know 
now that I never did.” 

It was not stately or dignified, but it was the 
best I could do. I had set him free, and I knew 
that my face and my voice must have convinced 
him I was in earnest. 

Then I turned, and ran away—ran down the 
stairsas if life depended on my speed. I think 
he called after me. I think he followed; but I 
sprang into the carriage, and was driven away. 
By the time I reached the hotel I was sane 
enough to recollect that I ought not to have gone 
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to his house; but I could not be sorry. It was 
time for the train. Off Margaret and I drove 
across the ferry, down to the station. Three hours 
after we were at her house. I was very ill fora 
week, but she did not let papa or Aunt Mary 
know anythiug about it. 

When I got able, I wrote to Aunt Mary, and 
told her that I never meant to marry Tom; she 
and papa must consider the matter settled, for I 
never would do it. 

A fortnight later I went home. The first news 
to greet me was that Pauline had engaged her- 
self to Mr. Venables. Aunt Mary was disgusted ; 
but Pauline listened to her objections without a 
word, and went her own way. Mary had her 
eyes opened by now. (I shall always believe 
Margaret Winslow wrote to her, but I do not 
know.) She tried to make me own that Pauline 
had ¢atigéd the trouble between Tom and me, 
but I kept my own counsel. 

Pauline herself endeavored to make me feel 
she was not to blame. She called me into her room 
that first night. For once in her life she got 
dreadfully nervous. She gave me letters to read 

to prove her innocence, and gave me a wrong one 
—4a letter toa friend in Europe—in.which she 
owned that she had just led Tom on—a weak 
beast she called him—in order to bring Mr. Ven- 
ables to the point. I read that letter deliberately 
\hrough—it was the one mean thing I have ever 
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done in my life. I handed it back, open; she 
glanced at the page, saw what she had done, and 
said, coolly, 

‘¢ Well, go and tell Aunt Mary, if you choose.” 

“‘T shall tell nobody,’ I said, and took my- 
self off. 

She was married in less than a month, and 
the first news of the business Tom received—he 
had not been back—was an invitation to her wed- 
ding. 

These things happened long, long years ago. 
Six months after, Tom asked me to forgive him. 
I did, but I could not marry him. He has asked 
me regularly, ever since, once each year. I am 
thirty-five now. Papa and Aunt Mary are both 
alive—papa hale and vigorous, Mary able to get 
about by the aid of a helping arm. We live at 
the old house still, and are very happy. The 
Venables went to Europe directly after the wed- 
ding. Mr. Venables lived till two years ago, and 
Pauline made a model wife. Last month she 
married an Italian duke, and no doubt will make 
him a model wife, too. She writes us beautiful 
letters, which I answer. Aunt Mary will not. 


P. S.—Tom has just come back from South 
America. He is in poor health. He has grown 
very old. I may as well tell you one thing more. 
Last night he asked me over again to marry him, 
and this time I said—yes. 


BY FRANK W. FARWELL. 


I rounp them by the river, 
Where living waters flow; 
Three blossoms blooming ever, 

On the tree of life below. 


I plucked them by the river, 
From off one parent stem ; 

I wove them there together, 
For me a diadem. 


: 
: 


They crowned my soul with glory ; 
They filled my heart with love ; 
They tell a wondrous story, 
Of blissful worlds above. 





Go down to the mystic river, 
Seek more for you and me; 
Three blossoms blooming ever—- 

Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
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Tur same tall elms, but older grown; 
The same sweet minstrel-birds about; 
And merry rivulet, as then, 
In green, Spring meadows, calling out; 
The same blue, placid sky above, 
With clouds as softly fair 4s ever; 
But thy meek eyes and tender voice, 
Ah, these are gone! alas, forever! 


~ananeneeeeeeeeeeeass 


THEN AND 
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NOW. 


I ramble in the sunny grove, 
And over sprouting glade and glen; 

But violet here, and moss-crowned rucks, 
And there the caroling, lonely wren, 

And frost-white pebbles in the stream, 
Wood-haunted images of thine, 

Tell of a soul sublimed in heaven, 
Heart-haunted memories of mine, 
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GEORGIA. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 








CUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 335, 


CHAPTER IV. “‘ Together we will see if we cannot bring back 
In a quiet, inland village, some fifty miles } the lost one to pardon and peace.’’ 

away, was a lonely old Christian woman, a } It was here that Margaret first learned what a 

childless widow, poor in this world’s goods, but } Christian home was. Led by Aunt Mary’s gentle 


rich in God’s own love, and charity, and peace. 3 influence, by the silent, constant teachings of her 





She was Georgia’s own aunt, her mother’s sis- ; 


ter, and it was with her Georgia had lived until 


her Aunt Eleanor, her father’s sister, had adopt- ; 


ed her. After she went to live with her Aunt } 


Eleanor, the latter had forbidden Georgia to visit | 


this old friend; but as soon as she was married, 
Georgia had written to her, and visited her. 3 

It was now in Georgia’s power, too, to help 
her; for, just after Georgia’s marriage, a rich 


bachelor brother of her father had died, leaving 
his entire property to Georgia. And one of the | 


first Georgia made of this wealth was to 





beautiful life, she became, in time, a good wo- 
man, and a happy one. She had left her sin 
behind her; she hated it, she had abandoned it. 
Aunt Mary believed that if a person was repent- , 
ant, and honestly desirous of leading a new life, 
it was her duty to bury that past utterly; trust 
them, prove to them that she had faith in them. 
She believed in the sunshine of that trust and 
love, the possibilities of goud in them might blos- 
som beauteously. 

‘Poor Margaret,’’ wrote this good Christian 
woman, after awhile, ‘is gradually regaining 


settlé\a liberal amount on her aunt, this kind ; health and composure. She is no longer like 


friend, whose love had brightened her own deso- 
late hood. 


what she was when she first came here. God 
has been very good to us and to her. Ah! my 


It was to the quiet, sheltered home of, this ; dear child, when I think of what you have done 


sweet, old Christian woman, that, 
requested permission to send Margaret, for that 


was the woman’s name; and as soon as her } of these. 


health was sufficiently improved for her to take 


the journey, she set forth. Dear old Aunt Mary 


readily undertook to take the poor outcast in. 


Georgia now } 


for this heart-broken one, I say to myself, ‘ inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of one 

She was right. Ifa rare plant, that has been 
nearly destroyed, gives signs, even the faintest, 
of putting forth new buds and leaves, what 


Indeed, Georgia could hardly have asked her } would we say to a gardener, who, to nourish 
anything she would not have granted. But this; this faint life, should place it in a darkened 


Tequest she granted the more readily as obeying 


the command of a Higher Master. 

“Tam sure I am right,” said Georgia. ‘Is 
there never to be any return, never even any 
hope of it, for a woman who has once gone astray? } 
Was that what Christ meant, when he wrote on 
the sand, and bade those who were without sin 
to cast the first’ stone? Is that what the parable 
means, when it says that there js more rejoicing, 
in heaven, over the salvation of one sinner, than 
over ninety and nine who had not gone astray ? 
Did not He declare that He came expressly for ‘ 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel? Who was 
most acceptable in His sight, the self-righteous 
Pharisee, who drew aside lest the garments of 
the Publican should stain him, or the Publican ; 
himself, who stood beating his breast, humbled 
in the very dust with remorse?” 

“Yeu are right, my dear,” was the reply. 





room, and then retire and pray for its luxurious 
growth? Not more blind are we when we ex- 
pect the germs of good to expand in the atmos- 
phere of constant suspicion and reproach. He, 
the Tenderest Heart, the True Reformer, did not 
stand apart from the wretched, the sorrowful, 
the sinful. He did not draw back His garment 
from possible contact with them; no, He drew 
near to them; He laid His hand upon them. 
‘«‘ Neither do I condemn thee,”’ he said, *‘ go, and 
sin no more.”’ Did not the love and tender pity 
of His first words make the last possible ? 

The rescuing this woman from her life of shame 
and want was but one of Georgia’s many merci- 
fyl acts. It seemed as if she were constantly 
trying, with the constant anguish of patience, to 
follow the example of one of old, and go about 
doing good. But what. was she to do with her 
own life? What was her duty? She asked this 
-408 
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question of her own soul constantly, with tears 
often, with prayers often. 

God permitted the Witch of Endor to answer 
Saul. Miss Harding seemed to answer this ques- 
tion that Georgia had pondered so long and 
earnestly ; for Georgia could not hold so lightly, 
as some seent to do, those solemn words, ** till 
death parts us.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Harpine was obliged to be absent upon 
business for atime. And it was the day after 
his departure that Georgia chanced to find a 
letter that he had accidentally dropped upon the 
carpet in his dressing-room. 

She opened it, carelessly, thinking it was some 
business note; but as she read it, she drew up 
her little figure proudly, while a red spot burned 
brightly on either cheek. For, in spite of this 
great sin that her Aunt Eleanor had drawn her 
into, in marrying a man she did not love, she 
was very innocent and pure-hearted, and had but 
little knowledge of the wickedness of the world. 
And on this wretchedly-written scrawl, she read 
the knowledge that her husband was untrue to 
her; that what little heart he had was in the pos- 
session of a very fascinating ballet-dancer, who 
was quite the rage at the time. Mr. Harding’s 
gold could buy very large diamonds; in this 
letter the writer spoke of the splendid set he had 
just given her. 

Georgia crumpled the letter in her little, cold 
hands, and threw it into the blazing coals, as if 
she might throw from her, at the same time, this 
new knowledge of sin, this new sense of humilia- 
tion and shame that had come to her. After a 
time, she went to the nursery, and laid her white 
cheek down upon baby Maud’s dimpled face, as 
if the Heaven that still looked out at the little 
one’s eyes, might comfort the wretched mother. 


But poor Georgia, poor child, she had indeed 
fallen upon evil days! Allan Graham, encouraged | 


by Miss Harding, haunted Georgia’s steps. The 





That night, a slight figure, enveloped in a 
water-proof, crept out of the hall-door of Mr. 
Harding’s mansion. A pair of restless eyes 
watched her, and scintillated like a serpent’s, 
with malice and triumph. As the slight figure 
in the water-proof vanished in the shadows, the 
owner of those restless eyes went into the nurs- 
ery. The child was gone. 

But in Mr. Harding’s room, a letter lay upon 
the table, a letter Mr. Harding was never to see, 
for his sister opened it at once, and read as fol- 
lows: 


«Mr. Harpine:—In leaving you, to-night, for- 
ever, as Iam doing, going out into a world that 
seems less terrible to me than the home I am 
fleeing from, I do not ask you to forgive me, for 
my leaving you now is less a sin and wrong than 
what I have done to you before, led on and con- 
trolled by my aunt. I did you a great wrong 
when I married you, and for that I ask you to 
forgive me. I shall not reproach you for any 
wrong you may have done me, for any sin you 
may have committed; but if my presence made 
you: wretched, it will make you so no longer. If 
I have been very unhappy, I do not think it is 
your fault alone. But I leave you with the less 
regret, now I know that you do not love me. I 
leave all the clothing and jewels you have given 
the woman you called your wife. I take only 
what belonged to Georgia Allston. My wedding 
gifts you will find with your presents. I have 
drawn my own money from the bank; it gives 
me, as you know, ample means for comfort. I 
speak of this that you may know our child will 
not suffer, and also that you may know that all 
search for us will be in vain. 

Gzorci4.” 


While Miss Harding read this letter, the slight 
figure stole on. It went past public halls, where 
wise men made wise laws for the purifying of the 
nation; past churches, whose tall spires pointed 
heavenward. The moon was in the west, nearly 
at its setting, and wild clouds were drifting across 





seven evil spirits that inhabited Miss Harding's; it, and as Georgia passed the Church of the 
body, rioted, and drove her to and fro, and as} Messiah, it almost blocked up her pathway 
the velvet dropped from her claws, and she ; with its dark shadow ; and so she vanished into 
openly reviled Georgia, she said to her, among} that shadow—into the night and the dark- 
Other things more cruel than the grave, that, ness. 

“Her brother had better have died before he had} That night the parlor of Allan Graham's board- 
seen her pretty, baby face, for she had made him ing place admitted a lady closely veiled. He and 
wretched.”’ she held a long conference; and in the morning 


“Do you think so?” said Georgia with her ; two events took place, one that the great world 


childlike lips quivering, and her piteous fright-; was to know, one that was too small for the great 


ened eyes. world to notice. Allan Graham disappeared sud- 
‘Think so? I knowso. You have made him, } denly and mysteriously, leaving as mourners sun- 
and youare making him now perfectly wretched.”’ } dry creditors, whose period of mourning never 
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expired. The other event, which was too trivial 
to create any remark, was, that Miss Harding 
drew from the bank five thousand dollars, her 
only property. She did not purchase any new 
articles with this money; perhaps she gave it 
away ; if so, it is probable that she expected large 
loaves in return for these crumbs she cast upon 
the water, for she was a keen calculator. 

Eminent doctors had told Mr. Harding that 
any sudden excitement might prove fatal to him ; 
not immediately; but it would be almost certain 
to aggravate a disease they had long held in 
check fatally. Miss Harding knew this; but his 
young wife did not, for, being rather more than 
three times her age, he had naturally wished to 
appear at his best before her, and so had sedu- 
ously kept the knowledge of his many infirmities 
hidden from her. 

Before Mr. Harding reached home, the news 
reached him. He heard it talked of in the cars, 
and on the street corners. The beautiful Mrs. 
Harding, so ran the tale, had eloped with Allan 
Graham. When he reached home, his sister met 
him in tears, with a letter. She was an excel- 
lent penwoman; the writing in the letier was 
exceedingly like Georgia’s ; and the letter avowed 
her guilt—his shame. 

Just one week later, a funeral cortege drove 
away from that same hall-door; there were 
slowly-stepping horses, funeral carriages, nod- 
ding plumes. And in the place of honor was a 
still figure, that the pall-hearers called not ‘ him,” 
but ‘it.’ Whereshould they put ‘it?’ Strange 
to hear that stern, inflexible, cold-eyed man called 
“it.” But death, the leveler, had laid his hand 
on the iron-gray head. 

Miss Harding was a good prophet. The shock 
of the great excitement, the great shame, hast- 
ened the decease, shook the few golden sands that 
were remaining in the hour-glass—shook them 
from time into eternity. 

But in one thing she failed. She was an ex- 
cellent calculator. Yet human beings, however 
deeply they lay the foundations of their plans, 
and however firmly they build their hopes upon 
them, are liable to have their stratagems over- 
turned and their hopes blasted. 

“He was going to make his will?’ she asked, 
one day, eagerly. 

‘Certainly,’ hesaid. The will, bequeathingall 
his vast property to his wife and child, that guilty 
wife, should be destroyed. His sister, ‘‘ that 
pattern of all womanly virtue, and love, and 
faithfulness,”’ he said, ‘‘should be rewarded. But 
there was time enough.” He would not make it 
to-day. He must think how to draw it up. There 
was time enough. 

Vor. LXVII.—28 





So three days ran along. Still there was time 
enough. Perhaps his physician thought differ- 
ently. Perhaps his clergyman, who attended him 
faithfully, thought differently. But they were 
both men who were unused to giving their opin- 
ions, unless asked to. do so.’ I think they were 
neither of them in love with Miss Harding. But 


; she, bending over him at all hours, in tenderness 


and despair, did not fail to give him a hint of 
the danger of delay, though it was accompanied 
by a burst of irrepressible sorrow. 

‘«Yes, he would make it to-morrow,”’ he an- 
swered. 

‘¢Should she,’’ she ventured to ask, ‘‘send for 
a lawyer, to come in the morning?” 

«Yes, to-morrow.” 

“Oh! how could she, how could she send for 
him, for such @ purpose? And still she would, 
though it broke her heart : she would do her duty ; 
she would send for him.’’ 

“Yes, to-morrow.”’ 

But to-morrow, Mr. Harding was in a land 
where wealth is not reckoned like ours. At mid- 
night, @ messenger came to him, one that even 
Miss Harding could not intercept or delay. 
Led by this messenger, calm, cold, and inex- 
orable, Mr. Harding passed into the endless 
to-morrow, where there are no stocks and 
lands, no wealth that one can possibly will to 
another. 

She, of the restless eyes and thin lips. The 
lips were more compressed than ever. And the 
eyes rivaled a serpent’s in their evasive and 
shifting glances. She countermanded the heavy 
orders for mourning she had already given, that 
the brother she so much bemoaned might have 
due honor from her, and that speedily. It was 
said by certain revilers and scorners, that she 
even removed the heaviest folds of crape from 
her mourning-dress already completed. How- 
ever that may be, she drew the first instalment 
of her very slender annuity, and obtaining a 
place as governess, she sunk out of the brilliant 
circle she had helped to queen it over, by right 
of wealth and social position, sunk out of it for- 
ever. 

She, who had been so overbearing and impe- 
rious to her equals, so insulting and cruel to her 
inferiors, became an inferior. And those she 
slighted and insulted, delighted to slight her, to 
torture her in every possible way, for there was 
nothing lovable about her. She had never done 
® generous, unselfish act in her life; she had 
lived for self alone, and this was her reward. 
And I think her worst enemy would have been 
satisfied with the bitterness of her humiliation 
and unhappiness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen the news spread abroad that the lovely 
Mrs. Harding had fled from her pure and happy 
home with Allan Graham, many were the stones 
cast upon her. Whether these stoners could cast 
stones scripturally or not, I fancy they never 
stopped to think, so intent were they in this 
eminently virtuous and womanly pastime. 

As for Aunt Eleanor, she wept bitter tears, 
She was a proud woman, and the disgrace that 
her adopted daughter had brought upon her was 
worse than any other trouble could possibly be. 
She passed sleepless nights and wretched days. 
And, though she would not admit it to her near- 
est friend, though she would not admit it to her- 
self, I think she felt remorse for her own share 
in this wretched life-drama, And, as if to drown 
and silence the upbraiding voices in her own 
heart, she would raise her voice in loud blame 
of Georgia. And many dowagers would com- 
fort her with many consoling words and remem- 
brances. They assured her that ‘‘she could not 
blame herself for the conduct of her misguided 
niece, when she had done so much for her.’’ 

*« Yes,’’ Aunt Eleanor sobbed to her bosom 
friend. ‘After I had married her to the richest 
man in the city, when she was looked up to, and 
envied by all, had the best establishment, and could 
dress better than any other woman in the city. 
And then to think she should be so ungrateful, 
and should bring such a disgrace and wretched- 
ness on me,”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said the old lady, feelingly, for she 
had four unmarried daughters herself, ‘you 
couldn’t have done any more for her if she was 
your own daughter.” 

Aunt Eleanor said she knew this, but still she 
wept. But I very much fear that these tears 
flowed more for the disgrace Georgia had brought. 
upon her, than for the magnitude of the sin she 
had committed. 

Anil it was noticeable, also, after Georgia’s 
flight, how many women, and they were those 
who had professed most admiration and friend- 
ship for her, recollected having ‘‘known all the 
time how it would be.’» They remembered hay- 
ing told their husbands, in the sanctity of do- 
mestic privacy, that ‘‘they never had liked her 
looks; they had always mistrusted there was 
something back .of that innocent baby-look in 
her face. They-had known, all the time, just 
how it would be.’’ And, in the satisfaction and 
triumph they expetienced:in haying their pro- 
phecies fulfilled, they very naturally forgot to be 
sorry for the poor wanderer,.or to pray for her 
repentance. For one’s mind.cannot be intently 


subjects. The hands engaged in stoning a sin- 
ner, cannot, at the same time, be stretched out 
toward them, as was His over Jerusalem. And 
eyes that are intent in taking a good aim, so 
that each block may hit the heart of a victim, 
cannot weep over them, as did He over that 
sinful city. : 

* The first hint that Georgia’s old friend, Marion 
Winslow, received of this terrible story, was 
through the newspapers. But she would not 
believe that her dear girl could be thus guilty. 
The more proof there was accumulated against 
her, the more she clung to a belief in her inno- 
cence. She knew her true, innocent darling 
could never, by any means, be led into sin and 
shame. Never! Never! would she believe it. 
Where she had gone she knew not, Why Allan 
Gruham had disappeared at the same time she 
knew not. But, though the mystery. might never 
be cleared up in life, still she should have faith 
in her. This is what she said to herself con- 
stantly. 

Unhappy Georgia might be, and Marion be- 
lieved she was, or she would never have left her 
home in this way. But degraded by so vile a 
sin, never ! 

But no clue could be obtained of Georgia, 
She disappeared as entirely as if she had died, 
that dark, autumn night; and Marion wept over 
her memory, the sorrowful tears she would have 
shed on her grave, not the bitter tears she would 
have wept over her shame. 

So, one—two—three years passed away. Near 
the close of the third year, news came that Allan 
Graham was dead, stabbed in an affray in a gam- 
bling-saloon, in a Southern city. He had de- 
serted Georgia most likely; so said the world, 
for his death revived the scandal. But Marion’s 
faith wavered not, 

It was about this time that Marion married 
her little pupil’s father. There was no romance 
in their marriage. But a very true, earnest re- 
spect and love gave promise of a happy future. 
Marion’s husband was rich, and he proposed that 
they should cross the Atlantic on their wedding- 
journey. Marion had dreamed so of the marvels 
of those old countries, that when she was actu- 
ally beholding them, in company with one she 
loved so entirely, she thought she was perfectly 
happy. 

They had been abroad two years, had visited 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and were now 
traveling leisurely through England, setting their 
faces homeward, 

They had gone out of the usual route of tour- 





ists, to see some friend of theirs, and were pass- 


occupied at one time with two widely-diverse{ ing through a still more remote part of the coun- 
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try, in order to take the shortest route to the 
sea-coast, to catch the next steamer for home. 
One day, as it was nearing sundown, they came 
in sight of a perfect gem of a village, nestling 
down at the foot of a green mountain, on which 
gleamed the white ruins of a monastery. As 
they were crossing tlie bridge, that spanned thea 
willow-shaded stream, Marion bade the postillion 
to stop his horses, ‘‘that she might enjoy the 
sweetest and serenest spot she had ever seen; it 
was like a dream of peace,’’ she said. 

The houses were small, but cozy and vine- 
sheltered. But near them, just across the bridge, 
stood an old, picturesque Elizabethan mansion, 
sitting back in a wilderness of bloom and ver- 
dure. 

A child, dressed in white, was running down 
a garden-path, a lovely-faced old lady following 
her more slowly. And there was the gleam of 
statues and the glimmer of fountains through the 
green foliage. 

They stopped at the clean, quaint-looking inn, 
to obtain supper. And the fresh-faced, plea- 
sant old landlady gossiped to the friendly Ame- 
rican lady about the small affairs of their 
village. 

“It was the healthiest spot in all England,’ 
she said, ‘‘the pleasantest and most peaceful, 
for their good old clergyman and his wife were 
such peacemakers, such a fine, old Christian 
couple.” 

‘‘Did they live in that beautiful old mansion 
near the bridge ?”’ 

**No, but one of God’s own angels lived there, 
a widow lady, with one child; she was almost 
worshiped by the whole village, for her whole 
life was spent in doing good to others. There 
she is now,’’ said the good landlady, as the low 
tones of an organ came to them, borne on the 
sweet evening breeze. ‘She loves to gather the 
village children about her, and play to them for 
hours on the old church organ, as the night-fall 
is nearing. She plays the organ in church, and 
she has trained the children’s voices till they 
sound more like birds singing, than like human 
voices. And they so love her that there is not 
a child of them but would die for the sweet 
lady.” 

After supper, as the horses must rest for an- 
other hour, Marion and her husband walked out, 
to admire still more the peaceful beauty of the 
village. 

As they passed the old mansion, they looked 
into the grounds. A lady was walking slowly 
down toward the gate, as if lost in musing. The 
sunset glory fell full upon her face—a face that 
looked spiritualized, made perfect by suffering— 





it was the face of one who through tears has seen 
the glory of the Lord. 

For one wild instant Marion looked incredu- 
lously; then she cried out through the iron gate- 
way. 

**Georgia! My darling! My darliug!’’ 

The lady gave a start, recognized Marion, flew 
to the gate, and in a moment, they were in each 
other’s arms. 

That night, Georgia told all. How her child- 
heart, half-numbed by pain and humiliation, had 
been guided by her Aunt Eleanor into what she 
afterward realized was a crime, both against 
the man she married and her own soul. How 
she had suffered ; how the daily lie she was living 
had tortured her; how at last the knowledge that 
her husband was false to her, and his sister's as- 
surance that she was making his life wretched, 
had seemed to make her duty plain to her. She 
had gone to her Aunt Mary ; and Aunt Mary and 
Margaret had gladly shared her exile; she con- 
fided in no one but them, fearing discovery. 
And she had since found peace and happiness, 
in living for others, in persistent trying to do 
good. 

‘* But are you happy here, Georgia, alone ?”’ 

‘Alone! You forget my baby, Marion, my 
little girl; she is such a blessing to me. And 
dear Aunt Mary and Margaret; they spoil me 
with their petting. Margaret is more of a com- 
panion than a servant ; she is a good woman now, 
and I believe she would almost die for us.’’ 

Georgia had heard, some time before, of her 
husband’s death. ‘‘ When my little girl comes of 
age,” she said, ‘‘she will have her father’s pro- 
perty. But, as for myself, I shall never take 
any of it. I have enough for all my wants.’’ 

Marion never told Georgia how the world had 
wronged her, by coupling her name with Allan 
Graham, and they were never either of them io 
know of Miss Harding’s unfortunate investment 
of her five thousand dollars, upon that dark night 
of Georgia’s flight. Not unfortunate, in regard 
to the injury she did the reputation of her beau- 
tiful young sister-in-law ; but unfortunate, as re- 
garded herself in a financial point of view. 

But Marion told her that Allan Graham was 
dead. Not a change passed over the sweet, calm 
face, as she replied. 

‘*He has been dead io me a long, long time. 
Long before my flight I despised him, more than 
I ever loved him; that old dream faded away, as 
utterly as if it had never been.” 

When Marion left, they all came out to the 
gate to see her off. Gentle-faced Aunt Mary was 
first. The woman whom Georgia had saved from 
a life of shame and ruin, stood behind her, plea- 
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sant and happy-faced. Her little one stood leaning 
against Georgia, clinging to mamma’s white hand. 
The glitter and glory of the sunlight had al! 
disappeared. But the full moon had risen in the 
east, and its purer, softer light shone down on 
the lovely home, making it seem, in its shadowy 
beauty, indeed like the ‘‘ abode of peace.”’ 


At parting, Georgia clung to Marion like the 
Georgia of old time, with kisses and tears. But 
the driver was impatient, and Marion’s husband 
hurried their leave-taking. 

As Marion looked back through her tears, she 
saw Georgia, sweet and fair, with the white moon- 
light enwrapping her in its pure glory. 





THE BAL 


BY J. H. 


Frontrna the sunset shore, we stood 
Leaning against the balustrade, 

Whose urns of blossom were ranged above, 
Within the wavering cypress shade. 

The headland’s cliffs were rosed and bright; 
The fountain shook—a sheaf of light ; 

As your hand in mine was clasped, and Love 
Held both, faint odors blew around. 

The space of glory on the flood 

May chance it was that dazzled so 

Your eyes ; they rested on the ground 

Not even a whisper in the glow 

Blent with the sighing waves below. 


USTRADE. 
CHAUNCEY. 


Upon the sunset shore I stand, 

Looking upon the bleak, gray sea; 

The sky is blank with cloud and haze, 
And a cold wind blows inconstantly 
From the drear inland’s shadowy breath 
Of wintering wood and searing heath ; 
While bursts and sinks the wat’ry blaze, 
Scattering the o’erblown blossoms on 
The lonely marble steps nearhand ; 

And in my heart, so light of yore, 

A sad pain settles, as the sun 

Sinks, and along the desolate shore 

The darkened seas begin to roar. 











WRITTEN AT TWILIGHT, 


BY MERLE 


On, stars, so faint, and yet so bright! 
Oh, chalices of silver light! 

Oh, weird and solemn, solemn stars, 
No wand'ring mist your splendor mars. 
Oh, human eyes! look up and see 
Those lights of wond’rous brilliancy, 
Those miracles of witchery ; 

Which ever murmur as they speed, 
“Our Maker helps in sorest need.” 


Can stars know aught of “ sorest need?” 


w. CURRIE. 


Ay, none but God that page can read. 
They shine, and still obedient are 
To Him who makes the stars His care. 


Oh! mucb-tried, suff’ring human heart! 
What joy the knowledge can impart, 
That He who decked the crown of Night 
With lovely gems of trembling light, 
Upholds the heavens by His might ; 
That His kind care to earth extends, 
And proves to man the Friend of friends. 





A SONG 


BY FRANK 


Tus is Love's special season, Kate, 
When each sweet songster has its mate. 


The lark and linnet, thrush and dove, 
All whisper low, “ how dear to love.” 


Up in the tree-tops see, the jay 
His sweet-heart wooes the live-long day. 


The robin, too, with crimson breast, 
His love-song sings and builds his nest. 


The little wavelets on the lake 


OF JUNE. 
MAYFIELD. 


Romp round the shore and clasp the brake. 


The coyest flowers bud and blow 
Beneath the sunshine’s amorous glow. 


The softly-scented southern breeze 
Kisses the buds, toys with the trees. 


And everywhere the earth and skies 
Are languid with love's looks and sighs. 


Ch! darling Kate, I ask of thee 
When all else loves, why.may not we? 








THE STORY OF 


BY EBEN E. 


Last night, when I was sitting at the window 
with Davie on my knee, watching the sunset, 
mother read me a little poem she had found some- 
where, that she thought would please me. And 
I don't know when I bave heard anything that 
touched me as that simple little thing did. I 
have read it over since, till I can repeat every 
word of it. I think I shall never forgetit. I 
shall keep it with my memory of my June Rose, 
who is beautiful to-day in the gardens of God; 
and the June roses that have blossomed and faded 
through fifty summers of my life, not. more sweet 
and pure than was she who was the sweetest 
flower of them all. Let me repeat the poem to 
you. Iam sure you will like it. I wish I had 
known it in the time of June roses. IfI had, I 
would have said it over to them; and I am sure 
they would have understood me. I’m a queer, 
odd sort of a fellow, you see. I have all soris of 
strange fancies. But I was going to repeat you 


the poem. Listen: 


There's a gleam of red in the garden, 
And a breath of balm on the breeze, 

And I know that the sweet June roses 
Are blossoming under the trees; 

Of all the flowers of the Summer 
None are so sweet as these. 


But there comes a pain with the fragrance 
Out of the heart of the rose, 

And a memory tender with sorrow, 
Of one who no sorrow knows, 

Who came, in a vanished Summer, 
And gave me a red June rose. 


And she gave me her heart with the flower; 
Oh! never a blossom that blows 

Is sweet as the heart of my darling, 
That she gave me with a rose. 

Darling, the blossom has faded, 
But your love no fading knows. 


I bend o’er these royal blossoms, 
A-swing by the garden-wall, 

And my heart is astir in my bosom, 
As if it heard you call. 

Where are you, oh, my darling! 
Sweetest June rose of all? 


Oh, my love! like a Summer blossom 
You died, as these roses will ; 

Died! but the heart you gave me 
I hold in my keeping still. 

I shall keep it forever and ever, 
Mine through al] good and ill. 





Blossom, oh, roses of June-time! 
Turn your red hearts to the sun; 
You were born to bloom and to perish, 
When the Summer is just begun ; 


A JUNE ROSE. 


REXFORD. 


So died the hopes of my June-time, 
Like the roses, one by one. 


But I fancy each fallen blossom 
Will some day blossom again, 

And the hopes that died with the roses, 
Like the hopes of so many men, 

Will come back in the June of Heaven, 
And then, oh, my darling—then ! 

Oh! I believe it as much as I believe that there 
isa Heaven! The beautiful, sweet hopes which 
died like roses here, will blossom out into fulfill- 
ment there; and I shall have my June Rose again, 
mine only, and mine evermore. 

Sitting in the garcen in long summer days, 
with Davie playing at my side, I can shut my 
eyes, and fancy she is there as I used to see her, 
with her face the fairest flower in all the garden. 
Such a sweet, pure face. Have you never seen 
faces that were like flowers? She had one, with 
the pink of June roses flushing her cheeks, and 
the scarlet color of their hearts staining her lips, 
and it was because her face always made me 
think of them, that I called her June Rose. She 
had the fairest, sweetest face I ever knew. When 
I think of a saint, some way it always has her 
face ; and when I dream of an angel, eyes such as 
hers were, blue as those violets down in the corner 
of the garden, look at me, with silky, yellow hair 
all a-flutter over neck and breast. Well, why 
should it not be so? She is an angel now, and, 
perhaps, she is the only angel I dream of. 

I always loved her. She used to come to see 
me when she was a wee bit of a thing, and I was 
growing up to boyhood, and ask for flowers from 
my garden; and always I gave her the loveliest 
ones there. I never could do that for any one 
else. I loved my flowers too well for that ; but I 
loved her better than my flowers. It seemed to 
me that there was nothing in the world too good 
for her. To me she was the one woman in the 
world. 

We never used to talk of love together. But 
we talked of other things almost as sweet, and 
found in the companionship of each other a hap- 
piness that was pleasant as a dream. I think 
through all those years, I was dreaming. She 
was the child of wealthy and arisiocrati¢ parents, 
and I was a poor crippled fellow, with only enough 
of this world’s goods to keep me comfortable; 


but with my June Rose and my flowers, I was as 
rich @ man as ever lived. 


I never thought of 
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losing her; I had grown to think that she was 
mine, and was content. And, dreaming thus, I 
let the days drift by, happy in the present, and 
thinking nothing, caring nothing for the future. 

I must have been wild to think that one with 
a face as fair as hers was, would keep out of 
sight of envious eyes. I might have known, if I 
had stopped to think about it at all, that, sooner 
or later, some one would come along and spy my 
sweet, little June Rose blowing in the country- 
ways, and seek to wear it for his own. But I 
was so happy that I never thought of such a 
thing as that. Perhaps I did not dare to let my- 
self look earnestly into the future. 

One day she came down to get some flowers 
for the parlors. 

“« My cousin Ralph is coming to-morrow,”’ she 
said, ‘and our garden 1s such a poor, little thing 
that it can’t afford enough flowers for us. Be- 
sides, I like your flowers best, Davie. I wonder 
why? I guess it’s because [ like you so well. 
Don’t you?’ 


**T hope so, little June Rose,”’ I answered, soft- $ 
; we merely bowed, and then there was a little si- 


ly, and broke off a cluster of pansy blossoms, 
and put them in her yellow hair. 

“IT don’t know what I should do if it were 
not for you, Davie,’’ she said, while I gathered 
the flowers she wanted. 

‘I was thinking, while I was coming down 
here, what a lonesome place this would be, if 
you were to go away. I think you are the best 
friend I ever had, Davie, except my mother.”’ 
And then she looked away toward the little 
church-yard, where the pansies were blossoming 
among the daisies on her mother’s grave; and I 
fancied that there was a little shade of trouble 
in her face. ‘If 1 were to go away, Davie, 
would you miss me?” 

‘*Miss you?’ That was all I said; but I know 
it was enough to tell her that if she were to go 
out of my little world, all the sunshine would go 
with her. I know I grew pale at the very thought 
of losing her. It was something I had not thought 
of before. It stunned me like a blow. 

‘“*T hope I shall never go away,”’ she said, by- 
and-by. ‘I want to always stay here, Davie. 
You are a better friend than I should find any 
where else.”’ 

When she was gone, I sat down and thought. 
Was there a shadow coming over the sky? Was 
I going to lose my June Rose—the only woman 
in the world I cared for, except my mother? TI 
don’t know how long I sat there in the twilight, 
thinking, but I knew how it was going to be be- 
fore I got-up, and went in. This cousin was 
coming to steal my June Rose away from me. 

“Why, Davie,” mother cried, ‘ what ails you? 

















You are pale as any ghost. You look as if some- 
thing had frightened you.’ 

*« Something has,’’ I answered. “Oh, mother, 
mother, I am going to lose my little June Rose ;”’ 
and then I hid my face in my hands, and could 
not speak again for a long time, because tears 
choked me. 

Next day her cousin came: I saw them riding 
by. - He had a handsome, southern face, dark, 
and haughty ; but there was something cruel and 
sinister in it that made me shiver when I thought 
of trusting the happiness of my June Rose to his 
keeping. 

She came down with him one day to see my 
flowers. He had a sneering, half-contemptuous 
smile for me, and but few words. A man who was 
weak enough to love flowers, was too weak a man 
for his friendship, he thought, probably; and I 
was sure his friendship was the last one in the 
world I would ever care for. He was robbing 
my life of its beauty and brightness, and I could 
net clasp hands with him for that reason, if no 
other. So, when she introduced us to each other, 


lence, which seemed to me like that silence which 
always comes when a dear friend’s life has gone 
out into the unknown world, and we stand be- 
side that which was he, but is he no longer, awed 
and tearful. Oh, my sweet, sweet hopes, that 
were lying there before me, dead that moment! 
They could not see them, but I could. 

When she came again, I knew well enough be- 
fore she told me a word what it was she had 
come to tell Her face was full of unrest, and 
her eyes looked like violets that had been wet 
with rain. i 

“‘T want you to go down to the church with 
me,” she said. ‘I am in one of my restless 
moods to-day, and listening to your playing al- 
ways quiets me.”’ 

For the last time we walked down the old path 
together, and we were nearly there before either 
of us spoke. 

Then 

‘Oh, Davie, I am going away,”’ she cried ; and 
the violet eyes were hidden in a shower of tears. 

Going away! I wonder if there are any words 
that are sadder than those are? I could not 
speak. I tried to, but my voice was all broken 
up, and I turned my face away to hide my paling 
She came up to me, and slipped her hand in 
mine; and so hand-in-hand we walked down the 
road together, as we often had done, but never 
would again, and all the while she was weeping 
softly. 

‘‘Oh, Davie,” she cried, as we reached the 
steps, ‘I do not want to goaway. I shall never 
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be so happy anywhere else as I have been here. 
You will not forget me, will you?” 

* Forget you?” I cried. “Do you think a 
man, suddenly stricken blind, would ever forget 
the sunshine? Oh, my little June Rose, I love 
you, [love you! How can I let you go?” 

I had meant to keep my love hidden out of 
sight, for I knew that the knowledge of how 
much I was suffering would only add to her own 
troubles; but my heart got the better of me, and 
spoke out before I could stop it. 

‘¢Oh, Davie, I didn’t know you loved me in 
that way,’’ she said. ‘I thought you were like 
a brother tome. Oh, Iam sosorry for you. So 
sorry, for it will make it all the harder for you 
to let me go: and I knew you would miss me 
more than any one else. Oh, it’s a strange 
world, Davie, I can’t understand it. It’s got to 
be a lonesome one all at once; and I used to 
think it was all sunshine and gladness. I don’t 
want to go away. I don’t love Ralph. But father 
has promised him that I shall be his wife, and I 
have got to leave you, Davie. Oh, dear! oh, 


dear !’’ And then she laid her head down on the 
steps, as if her heart was breaking. 

“Tt is a strange world, little June Rose,” I 
said, tenderly. 


“IT oughtn’t to have told you 
what I have, but I couldn’t keep it. I might 
have known better than to let myself think of 
you in that way, for you were never meant for 
such as me. But I love you just the same for all 
that; and it is a sorrowful thing to give you up. 
God bless you, darling; and, remember, come 





what will, that there is one who will never forget 
you.” 

“Oh, I will, I will!” she cried, lifting her } 
eyes to me trustingly. ‘I shall remember your } 
love, Davie, as something sweet and sacred; and 
I know it will help me to be braver and 
stronger.” 

When I began playing that afternoon, I could 
find nothing but the very saddest of minor chords, 
for nothing else was suited to the thoughts that 
filled my brain. They told of love and loss; of 
dead hopes, and wild, passionate longing for that 
which was out of reach. But, as I played, [ 
thought that God understood it all, and that in 
His own good time it would all come right; and 
that it was our part to take up the work of life, 
no matter how lonely and wearisome it might be, 
with brave hearts, and do it as nobly and faith- 
fully as we could; and something told me that, 
by-and-by, there would come a time when I 
should have my own again ; and then the music 
grew grander in its harmony, and died away 1n one 
long, sweet chord, that was full of rest and peace. 

“Oh, Davie, if life could be sweet, at the last, 








as your music was, one could bear a great deal, 
for the sake of the rest at the end,’’ she said, 
softly. ‘‘ For your sake, for my own sake, I will 
try todo my duty bravely, and the rest I trust 
to God.”’ 

And then we walked back home together for 
the last, last time. Oh, those last times! How 
sorrowful everything connected with them is! 
We can never foget them. But under all the 
pain of loss and loneliness was the thought that 
sometime, somewhere, this side of Heaven, my 
June Rose would come back to me, and I should 
have my own again. And thinking that, I could 
bear my sorrow better. 

I only saw her once after that, and that was 
on her weddjng-day. Her father eame to me, 
and wanted me to play the Wedding March, and 
trim the church with flowers. And for her sake 
I robbed my garden of its treasures. I wanted 
to make everything as bright and beautiful for 
her as I could; and though I loved my flowers 
with a friendship that was strong and tender, I 
was willing to sacrifice them, if by so doing, I 
could give her one thought of pleasure. I made 
her a wreath for her bridal, pure, white valley- 
lilies, with one pink June rose-bud nestling be- 
tween; and a purple pansy to hide its dusky 
splendor in the gold of her hair, and bid her re- 
member me. And I know well enough that she 
understood. 

I played the Wedding March, and in spite of 
myself my fingers would search out sad minor 
notes, and an undertone of that was full of long- 
ings and regrets, and sorrows, for that which had 
come and gone like the sunshine of a beautiful 
day, kept running through the music, which 
should have been glad and jubilant. 

When the ceremony was over, I went up to 
her, and took her hand in mine for a moment, 
saying, simply, “God bless and keep you, my 
little June Rose !’’ and that was all. I could not 
trust myself to say more. She lifted her violet- 
blue eyes tq mine, and the rain of tears that was 
on them made them dim. The sight of them 
made my own grow misty and blind; and saying 


} once more, “God bless you!” I turned away to 


hide the sorrow in my face. 
Rose no more for years. 

Oh, life was so lonely and sad without her. 
I thought of her always. My pansies made me 
think of her eyes, and the roses of her cheeks, 
and the daffodils of her yellow hair; and the 
lilies were like her pure, sweet soul. Every spot 
spoke of her. Every hour of the day something 
told me in its own way of what had gone out of 
my little world. But I knew it would come again, 
and I waited. 


And I saw my June 
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The years went by, and they brought many 
changes. The father of my June Rose died, and 
the property was sold, going to her husband. I 
heard from her once or twice, in a roundabout 
way. They said she was not happy ; that her hus- 
band was cruel and dissipated ; and I yearned to 
open my arms, and take my June Rose under 
their shelter. 

And, as the years went by, I waited for what 
I knew was coming; for I knew all the time that 
she would come back to me this side of the other 
world, 

It was a wild and bitter night when she came 
back. The snow was falling in blinding white- 
ness over meadow and hill, and the wind was 
fierce and high. A lonesome, dreary night for 
any one to be out in, and I shivered as I thought 
of wanderers who might be facing its fury. 

We were sitting by the fire, mother and I, 
and we had been silent a longtime. Suddenly, 
above the shrieking of the storm, I heard some- 
thing that sounded like a chill’s voice at the 
door. 

‘‘ What. was that?’ mother said, and I got up 
to see, 

I opened the door, and a woman fell across the 
threshold, holding a ehild in her arms. 


*¢Oh, Davie, I have come back again,”’ cried the 
woman, lifting a white, haggard face to mine, 
«Pity me! pity me!” 


That voice! I should have known it anywhere, 
even beyond the heavenly gates. And that face! 
Oh, it was the face of my June Rose, changed 
from its old bright beauty, but still the loveliest 
face in the wide world to me. 

“Oh, my darling,” I cried, and caught her to 
my breast. 
have waited so long, so long!’’ and for a moment 
I could see nothing through my tears. 

‘* Are you Uncle Davie?” piped a wee voice at 
my side, and the child tugged at my coat, ‘* Mam- 
ma told me I was goin’ to see Uncle Davie. She 
makes me pray for him every night. If you’re 
Uncle Davie, I want to kiss you. Mayn’t I?’’ 

I bent down, and gathered the child—my June 
Rose’s child—to my breast, and he kissed me 
over and over again. 

‘My name's Davie, too,’’ he said, stroking my 
face. 

Davie! She had given him my name. I bent 
and kissed her tenderly, and her face was full of 
rest. 

‘‘Deat child!” cried mother, taking her away 
from me gently, and rubbing her dear old eyes 
to hide the tears that would blind them, ‘don’t 
you see how wet herclothesare? And she’s jusi. 
tired out, poor thing. Go into the wood-shed, 


** You have come back to me, and T } 








and get some wood to kindle up the fire, while I 
change her clothes for dry. ones.” 

I went out, and stood there by the window for 
many moments; and the night seemed suddenly 
changed into one of wonderful beauty. The star 
at Bethlehem had not wrought a greater change 
to the eyes of the watching shepherds, than the 
sight of the face I loved had made for me. The 
world and the night was transfigured. 

When I went in, she was sitting in mother’s 
great rocking-chair, before the fire, looking, oh! 
so pale, so wan, that the tears came to my eyes at 
sight of her. Sheturned her face toward me, and 
a smile of great, unutterable peace came over it. 

‘¢T can rest now,”’ she said, and put her hand 
in mine; and as I sat and held it, the waxen lids 
drooped over the violets of my darling’s eyes, and 
she slept. 

Davie had nestled confidingly in mother’s 
arms, and I saw that he had quite won her kind 
old heart. Dear mother! A better woman never 
lived than you; and your heart was quite large 
enough to take us all in—an old-fashioned heart, 
that had room for all who chose to come in, and 
always room for one more. ; 

When morning came, she told her story over to 
mother and me. Her husband had been cruel to 
her from the first. He was‘ drunkard and a 
gambler, and he spent his own fortune and that 
which came to him from her. He had moved 
about from place to place, getting lower and lower 
in the world all the time. Her life had beena 
wretched, bitterone. At last, when it had begun 
to seem to her that she must lie down and die for 
despair and shame of the life he was leading, he 
got into a drunken quarrel, and received a blow 
from which he never recovered. When he was 
dead, she had no one to cling to, no home to go 
to, and then “‘Then I yearned so for your 
friendship, Davie; for rest and peace, after such 
weary years, that I came back; and oh! I think 
this must be Heaven.” 

It was heaven to me, for I had my own again. 

But I knew, from the first, that I could not 
keep her with me long. There was something in 
her face that told me that her life was fading 
like a snowdrift in spring-time. 

I used to sit for hours, and watch her face; 
not so much like a June rose now, as it was like 
a lily, white and fragile, and too frail to last. 
The shadows had all faded out of it, leaving 
nothing but rest there. The thought of losing 
her was one of keenest pain; but to lose her in 
this way was not like the old loss; for now she 
was mine, and, after death, she would be mine 
still. She would go on before me, and wait my 
coming, and the parting would not be for long. 
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‘When I am gone,” she said, one day, ‘1 
want you to keep Davie. I give him to you, the 
only gift I have to give to the best and truest 
heart I ever knew.” 

“The only gift, except your love,” I said, 
softly. 

‘« Oh, that I gave you long ago,”’ she answered. 
‘You have had that all aleng.”’ 

Can you know how sweet those words were to 
me? My June Rose loves me, and, knowing 
that, I could even han “eh eae go. For I knew 
it would not be for 

And as the days of, winjer merged into those 
of spring, she grew, weaker and weaker, and I 
saw that the end was not far off. 

“JT want to live to see the June roses,” she 
said, one day. “fh wonder how long it will be 
before they will plogeom ? I loved to sit for 
’ hours and smell them, and dream ; and there was 
something , in; t fragrance that made me for- 
get everything. else, And your love, Davie, is 


like them. It is so sweet that it has charmed me 
into forgetfulness of the trouble that came to me 
in those weary, weary years, 
sweet, Davie.” 

April days came, and the willows by the river 
put on a misty greenness that held in it a hint 


So sweet, so very 


of summer. The meadows brightened into their 
old beauty, and all the world was waking up 
from its winter dream. 

And my June Rose faded like a flower. She 
got nearer and nearer to the other land every 
day. When the May had brought its blossoms, 
and the summer-time was just outside the door, 
she was so near the gates that she could see be- 
yond them, 

It was a June evening when she died. The 
sun had gone down in golden pomp, and the hills 
seemed crested with fire. A glory, which made 
me think of ‘‘That light which never was on 
land or sea,’’? made the world strangely fair, 





as the day died, and we waited for the going out 
of the soul of my June Rose. 

‘Oh, Davie, I have been so happy, here,” 
said. ‘So happy. God bless you, dear!” 

By-and-by she wanted us to lift Davie up for 
her to kiss. She held him on her breast for a 
long time, kissing him now and then, softly, until 
he fell asleep. 

“It is almost night, isn’t it?” she asked. The 
sunset was flushing the hill-tops still with gold 
and purple splendor. I fancied that the gates 
were swung wide open, waiting for her going 
through. 

‘Are the June-roses blossomed yet?’ she 
asked. ‘‘I wish I could hold one in my hand. It 
would make me think of your love, Davie, be- 
cause it issosweet. I should take it into Heaven 
with me, and it would never fade.” 

Pretty soon she closed her eyes. 

“‘T am sleepy and tired. I think I'll try to 
rest. Kiss me good-night, Davie.’ 

I bent and kissed her, knowing that good 
morning would be said over there? 

And then my June Rose slept, and the sleep 
was that God giveth his beloved. Oh, she was 
mine, now—mine evermore. My June Rose was 
beautiful in the garden of God! 

I leaned out of the window, while mother 
folded the hands upon the silent breast. Looking 
up, I saw the Evening Star trembling whitely in 
asea of azure. Looking down, 1 saw that one 
June rose had burst into fragrant bloom, and I 
broke it from its stem, and put it in her hands. 
How peaceful she looked! She had gone on 
ahead to wait for my coming, and I bent, and 
whispered to her softly, and I know she under- 
stood. ‘Yes, darling, I will be with you by- 
and-by.’’ And I know that the hopes and dreams 
of my lifetime will all eome back to me in the 
June of Heaven, and then—oh, my June Rose, 
then! 


she 
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BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


I Know it is Summer, but down in my heart, 

The frosts of the Winter-time do not depart. 

I know that the flow’rs are a-bluom on the plain, 
That the dear, blue-eyed violets are with us again; 
That the birds have returned.from the tropical land, 
And in the green meadows the zephyrs are bland. 
But I heed not the chorus of winds or of birds, 

I cannot interpret their beautiful words. 

My heart only questions: why is it my sweet, 

That Summer should find me my joy incomplete? 





Are you sleeping, my darling, and sleeping so long; 
Your heart has forgotten love's beautiful song? 
Are you dreaming, my dearest, and never of me, 
And ne’er of our hopes of the sweet yet-to-be? 

Has another one wooed you with rapturous song, 
That your feet, oh, beloved! have tarried so long? 
Do other eyes, lovingly, look in your own, 

And other lips whisper “ my beautiful one!” 

That Summer should come, in her bonnet of blue, 
And find me still watching and waiting for you? 





TREASURE-TROVE. 


BY ALICE GRAY. 


‘« My fate is coming over the sea. I sit here 
and watch for it.” 

*« Are you crazy, Cora?” 

“No, no more than other people. Every one 
is more or less so, they say. J believe in impres- 
sions, and this one is a steadfast companion of 
mine. It’s coming, and look, now!” 

Out of the mist, hanging low on the horizon, 
into the brightness streaming from a rift in the 
western clouds, came a little schooner, standing 
into the bay swiftly and silently. 

They watched her, the girl with grave, awe- 
struck face. They rose, and strolled down to- 
ward the wharf, with its few weather-beaten 
store-houses, 

“Do you réaily think that shabby old thing 
brings your fat@#Cora?” asked the young man. 

** Don’t laugli at me!’’ she answered, uneasily. 

There seemed but one passenger. He was now 
coming up the road, a lithe, keen man, who, as 
he approached, touched his hat, and asked the 
way to the village. 

“<The village is just ahead. You can see it,” 
answered Morton, gruffly yjealous of any one who 
even looked at his companion. 

The young man laughed lightly. “Are all the 
natives of your coast so inhospitable ?’’ he said. 
Then taking off his hat, he bowed gracefully to 
Cora, and passed on. 

Walking slowly home, Cora picked up an Fndia- 
rubber case, seemingly water-proof and air-tight. 
What made her conceal it from Morton? 

That night, in her own room at the hotel, she 
opened it. Within lay, on a bed of night-black 
velvet, a pearl set in a necklace of quite wonder- 
ful size and beauty. It lit the whole room with 
its soft, snowy, lustrous glory. Surely this was 
the pearl of great price, which the merchant hear- 
ing of, sold all that he had, and gladly bought. 
Whence came it, this tenderness dissolved, and 
floating calmly in a sea of milk! This thrill of 
love caught and dimpled into a lucent sphere! 
It was the dream, quiet and gracious, of a beau- 
tiful woman. It wag the thought of the youngest 
of God’s cherubs, who do always behold the face 
ofthe Father. It was music, bound for a time, but 
murmuring ‘‘ How long, oh, Lord! how long?” 
Nay, it was the very note of the angel Isrefil, the 
sweetest-voiced of any creature of God—solidi- 
fied. 


Its charming beani¥ floated found Cora as she 
turned it this way and that, almost awe-struck at 
the pale, precious loveliness. She held it against 
her forehead, loding’ at Herself in the glass, re- 
membering that the ladie#'0f the Orient allow no 
other gem to touch thif'soft Skins. Diamonds? 
Why, a diamond would be Vulgar, blatant, flaunt- 
ing, self-asserting, beside this calm, regal shin- 
ing, like the effortless richnéss of a calla-cup. 

Entranced, she hung over the dreamy foam- 
bells of lustre for'a long ‘hour.’ She was a firm 
believer in subtle, unknown influénées and talis- 
mans, as well as many old beliefs that science is 
now picking up from the miré of contempt, and 
setting as fixed stars in the firmament of fact; 
and as the filmy-eyed thing looked up at her, she 
felt, or thought she felt, # singular fascination, a 
pulling at some bond. Its life was partly animal ; 
through sympathy had it become charged with the 
electric passion, thrilling the warm, white, heay- 
ing bosoms whereon it had lain, and knotting the, 
perhaps, crowned brows its sunny splendor had 
lit? No cold, pitiless mineral secretion this; no 
dazzling, gorgeous diamond from Brazilian step- 
pes, or glittering snaky emerald; its very birth 
into the world of light had been amid the throe and 
the eagerness of human passion, as the wretched, 
half-starved Indian, rose panting and quivering 
from the depths, and flung it on Ceylon’s rock, 
reddened with his life-blood. Human sympa- 
thies! human magnetism! Yes! Cora shivered, 
and, rising, put it determinedly away. 

On the broad piazza of the hotel, next day, 
Cora Parks encountered the stranger. 

“‘T am so glad to meet you!” she exclaimed. 
“Did you know you lost something, down near 
the landing, yesterday ?”’ 

His eye dwelt on her with a smile. 
afraid I did. Did you find it ?”’ 

“Yes!” 

«And will you keep it safely?’ 

‘“‘Keep it! No, indeed. It is too valuable.’ 

‘Thanks! I thought it but a poor offering.” 

‘‘What can you mean? Such a jewel as that 
must be of immense value.” 

‘You are too kind! You are too kind 
‘‘T don’t understand you. Of what are you 
} speaking ?’’ said Miss Parks, haughtily. 
; Of what I lost yesterday. Its vacant place 
} is here,” laying his hand on his breast. 
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His manner was earnest, even grave; and Cora 
was provoked to-find her blushes rising at those 
idle compliments. Meanwhile, Morton Way, lean- 
ing against a pillar, saw the stranger's hand on 
his breast, and grew more jealous than ever. 

“T am talking,’ Cora resumed, “of what I 
found yesterday ;”’ and she described the superb 
ornament with enthusiasm, heightened by the 
tinge of superstition she felt. 

“And did you think I dropped that?” asked 
the other. ; 

“Didn't you? Didn’t you drop it ?”’ exclaimed 
Cora. ‘I thought, of course, you did.” 

He laughed, as if the idea was too absurd. 
“Tam sorry to say, my dear lady, I must dis- 
claim all title to it.’ 

“It is very strange,’ said Cora. “It could have 
been jost only from this house, if you did not 
drop it. No one in the village owns it, I know.” 

‘She was walking by his side now, this man, 
whose name even she did not know; and confi- 
‘dence and sympathy seemed to come naturally 
as possible. They stopped at the end of the piazza, 
leaning against the balustrade, he looking over 
her head. Suddenly, he said, ‘‘ There is a beau- 
tiful effect on yonder cloud! A little this way, 
and you'll catch it.’”” But he turned her, not to- 
ward it, but so that any one, at the other end of 
the piazza, could see the long and fervent pres- 
sure he gave her hand as he left off. And Mor- 
ton Way saw it, and his jealousy grew tenfold 
more intense. 

In less than a week Augustus Du Pré, for that 
was the stranger’s name, had become a success, 
to use the Bostonian expression, at the Piscata- 
qua House. He waltzed like a dream, led the 
German unerringly, and sent a boat through the 
water like a Harvard stroke-oar. He had so 
great versatility that all declared he could go 
down in the kitchen and cook the dinner exqui- 
sitely. ‘* Billiard-maker or thimble-rigger, I am 
not certain which,’’ sneered Morton Way, jealous 
of Du Pré's attentions to Cora. Mrs. Starkie, 
the reigning lady of the house, declared, «I 
know all his people well—the Du Pré’s of Caro- 
lina. A good stock. Huguenots.’’ Abput these 
Huguenot ancestors Du Pré himself used to tell 
a story, with an inconsistent gleam on his usu- 
ally gay, good-natured face. His great, great 
grandfather, Des Adrots, had appeared before a 
French fortress, in the time of Henry III., 
parched for revenge. The castle surrendered. 
but he ran out a plank from the battlements, and 
the garrison, man by man, was driven out upon 
it, and over it, Des Adrots, sitting below, watching 
the ghastly heap as it rose, and, shouting to the 
Victims to make haste, as they shivered at the hide- 














ous leap. This pleasant story Du Pré would tell, 
as if quite entering into the personality of the 
Huguenot captain. Though one would have deem- 
ed him more at home helping the widowed To- 
landes, and the fatherless Aimés to raise amid 
their tears one of Marot’s psalms. ; 

“Don’t make a hero of him, girls,’ Mrs. 
Starkie repeated, in vain. But he had something 
misty and mysterious about him, and what young 
girl but acknowledges the spell of the mysterious. 
Even Cora, though at heart true to Morton Way, 
felt something of this strange attraction. 

‘If I wait here, will you show me your trea- 
sure ?’’ he said, one night, to Cora Parks. 

She went and brought the pearl. 

“It is treasure-trove,” he said. ‘You have the 
rights of the lady of the house. You have never 
sueceeded in discovering its origin, its owner?” 

‘* Never; and I've tried every way.” 

‘‘Very beautifulis it. You will always keep 
it?” 

The girl paused a moment; then she said, al- 
most solemnly, ‘‘I will. There is a glamour 
about it.to me. I always knew my fate would 
come over the sea,’’ 

A week or two afterward, Augustus Du Pré 
was arranging some private theatricals. He of- 
fered one of the best parts to Morton Way, who 
refused it. Du Préurged him. ‘ No,’’ Le said, 
‘¢ these things are not in my way,’ and then, 
raising his voice, repeated, ‘‘ Not in my way; I, 
for one, am not a strolling player.’’ 

There was no mistaking the intended insult. 
A smile ran round the circle of young men often 
eclipsed by the stranger. Augustus never open- 
ed his lips, but that night he went to Cora Parks 
and begged her, as a particular favor, to wear 
her necklace at the hop the next night. 

How resplendent she looked with it! Du Pré 
met her with a deep bow of thanks, and a tender 
smile. Morton Way started forward, and gazed, 
He saw the look of intelligence ; his gift, he doubt- 
ed not ; and accepted and worn? Ay, Cora Parks, 
the sea has brought you your fate ! 

Morton Way turned, and went out. ‘She is 
false to me,”’ he cried. “ She loves this stranger. 
Shall I stop to be made a mock of by her and 
him? Never.” 

The glowing windows of the ball-room flared 
out, on the sands, their far-stretching parallelo- 
grams of light; the long, shooting rays pursue 
him ; it was long before he could get out of reach 
of them and the music, ‘‘ Those deuced vulgar 
waltzes !’’.he murmured. But, at last, he walked 
alone, breathing the east wind. In these mo- 
ments of mad jealousy, he cast the old life be- 
hind him. 
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**Do you know that Mr. Way has gone?”’ said 
Mr. Seaver, the next day. ‘‘ Something he said 
last night, made me renew an offer I made to him 
to go to China. Our house has a branch there, 
you know. He left before daybreak, and will 
be on- his road in a week.”’ 

‘Augustus Du Pré cast down his eyes with a 
gleam in them which might have set well on his 
Huguenot ancestor. But Cora, who stood by, 
thought she should faint. 

“Come this way, my dear,” said Mrs. Starkie 
to her. ‘ My crochet needs your righting,’’ and 
she led the girl down the beach. 

Mrs. Starkie was a bright old lady of sixty, a 
watering-place veteran, who, since she had mar- 
ried her three daughters and four nieces, had 
given up Saratoga, Cape May, and the Virginia 
Springs, and affected smaller resorts. ‘‘ They 
call it trifling in an old woman,”’ she said, ** but 
it is a study to me. At a watering-place is all 
life compressed. It is like breathing oxygen— 
people have to live fast.”’ 

She was a romantic old lady, in spite of her 
being wise and keen. People came to her about 
everything, because she had kept her power of 
sympathy, 

This morning she put her hand on Cora’s 
shoulder, questioning whether she should lead 
her to relieve her overcharged heart by tears and 
confidence, or avoid clothing the vague with de- 
finite shape, and hue, and sting. Cora saw that 
the secret was betrayed, and answered, 

‘It is better not to talk of it,’’ she said. 

‘Well, my dear, you can judge best,’’ said her 
friend, very gently. 

Cora sat still, looking off over the ocean. The 
tide was running out, the moan of the ground- 
swell beat the ear with added distinctness, and 
each treacherous wave, as it burst and hurried 
back farther from her feet than the last, seemed 
to wash all hope farther off, and leave the bare, 
vivid fact glaring alone. 

All at once she turned and said, hopelessly, 

‘* He is gone !|” 

Then the old eyes overflowed, and Mrs, Starkie 
drew her young friend’s head down on her bosom, 
and pressed her in her arms. 

But Cora struggled free. 

‘No, no,’”’ said she, ‘‘we had best not talk 
about it.” 

Suddenly she grasped Mrs. Starkie’s arm. 

«There is one more chance. Look there !”’ 

Mrs. Starkie looked, and saw a well-known 
figure stepping stately along the beach, taking 
his morning- walk. It was Mr. Seaver. 

««What do you mean, child?” 

«* He—he,’’ stammered Cora, in her excitement, 





‘‘could let him know that—that I found that 
pearl thing I had on; that it was no lover's gift. 
There is—there is another chance,’ and she 
sprung up and stood on the sparkling sands, her 
whole life in her eyes and panting chest. ‘ Au- 
gustus Du Pre could tell him! He knows!” 

«Then it was not his gift?” 

“No. Did you think it was? 
shall I ask them? Which?” 

‘*Don’t ask Augustus Du Pre. As for Mr. 
Seaver, I don’t know him well, but I believe 
him to be an honorable gentleman. It would be 
better if he were forty-five, instead of thirty-five ; 
but——’”’ She paused, and scrutinized the hand- 
some form, in perfect sea-side costume, whose 
lofty carriage bore him toward them, while he 
surveyed the solemn, limitless ocean, as if it were 
a good institution, very proper to be patronized in 
the season. Cora also watched, open-mouthed 
and breathless, that measured tread. It seemed 
the tread of fate. 

At length Mrs, Starkie said, 

“Go! I would, for you; but you can do it 
better.” 

Like an arrow from the bow Cora shot away. 
Mr. Seaver was startled from his cigar and self- 
possession, by her flying up to him, her scarlet 
shawl streaming behind her like a flame. 

“Good gracious! What is the matter?’ he 
cried. 

‘‘I—I only wanted to ask you something 
and then Cora stopped, and flushed a deeper red, 
and put her hand wildly to her forehead. How 
could she—how could she do it? Oh, if the in- 
coming wave would snatch her away on its green 
bosom ! 

‘‘What can I do for you, Miss Park?’’ came 
from the wondering Mr. Seaver. 

She looked round then, and spoke harshly and 
quickly. 

‘*You—you know where Mr. Way has gone?” 

**I do,” 

‘* Will you let him know that the pearl neck- 
lace I wore last night was found, not given to me? 
You must give him this message, if you do give 
it, as from yourself. I cannot send it to him. 
He never told me he cared whatI wore. But, oh! 
pardon me, and pity me!’’ and she covered her 
burning face with both her hands, 

‘Pardon you, my dear Miss Parks,’’ returned 
Mr. Seaver, repressing, in the most well-bred 
manner, all show of surprise.. ‘‘I can only feel 
flattered by this proof of confidence ;”’ but he did 
not look at all flattered. ‘I perfectly under- 
stand you. I will do what you wish, and I think 
you may trust me to do it, 80 as not to compro- 
mise your delicacy.” 


But tell me, 
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Cora turned without uncovering her face, and 
fled straight back to Mrs. Starkie, while Mr. 
Seaver pursued his stroll. 

It was done, the unmaidenly, immodest thing, 
as Cora called it long before she reached Mrs. 
Starkie. Was this Cora Parks, the quiet, con- 
ventional New York girl! Some blast had taken 
her off her feet. 

Mr. Seaver was an honorable gentleman. Yes, 
to his own sex. Toward women, the code is dif- 
ferent; and yet that, after all, is the test of the 
true metal. Before he reached the limit of his 
excursion, he had about decided it was not worth 
while to give in to such nonsense! He had set 
his own eye on Miss Parks. 

He repassed the friends, raising his hat, with- 
out ever looking toward them. They appreciated 
his delicacy. If they had only known his thought! 

Ah, pallid pearl! did Cora hurry thee indig- 
nantly out of sight? No, she wondered she did 
not hate it, as the days and weeks passed, and 
brought no tidings; but it seemed nearer to her 
than ever. Itself was a trophy of patience, for it 
owed existence to a wound so covered and so 
cured. It was the tangible poetry of pain, the 
glory born from suffering; that mystery which 
nature is ever enacting through her myriad 
circles up to its culmination on the Judean hill. 
Oh, beauteous, meek type! Oh, lustrous beacon ! 

As for Du Pre, he left the hotel, soon after 
Morton Way. He had become hateful to Cora; 
for she regarded him as the cause of her lover’s 
departure, and she could not conceal her dislike. 
In a few weeks Cora also left. A year passed. 
Its silent, resistless fingers pressed and shaped 
Cora’s spirit. Was her calm born of self-control, 
or of a nature not tense and strong enough to 
meet and vibrate to such smiting? 

At the end of the year, Mr. Seaver offered him- 
self. She hesitated awhile, and then accepted, 
murmuring, “It might as well be him as any one 
now !”’ 

A perfect afternoon was waiting to be clothed 
in its royal garments of purple, just over the 
gleaming maples of Mr. Seaver’s stately residence, 
when he came suddenly out of the grove behind 
his wife. That afternoon she had put on the neck- 
lace; why, she did not know. 

“‘My dear,” he said, ‘you have been sitting 
motionless foran hour. May I beg to know what 
you have been thinking of?’’ 

Mrs. Seaver started, and put her hand over 
her breast, as if ge»rding something. She said, 
confusedly, “I don’: know. One’s thoughts are 
their own.” 

Said Mr. Seaver, “I beg your pardon! They 
are mine. Ido not often assert my rights, but 





there is such thing as loyalty of spirit and ima- 
gination. A true wife sets up no image but her 
husband.” 

Cora sent an instinctive glance around, as if 
for an opening of escape from slavery. 

No, there was no escape. Mr. Seaver had be- 
come passionately fond of his wife: and these 
reserved, smothered, volcanic natures are so ting- 
lingly conscious of the flood of tenderness they 
hide so tightly, that they feel savagely injured if 
they don’t get full return, and therefore are very 
unpleasant pieces of house furniture. I know, 
from having lived with one many years. 

From this day-—Cora remembered afterward 
that she had on the necklace—she was made to 
feel the full weight of her chain, until Mr. Sea- 
ver’s death, 

Our story goes off to China. It is difficult for 
® woman to realize or describe how one really 
and truly wounded, struck to the heart in the 
love which is the most intimate part of his being, 
the very life of his life, can yet eagerly and ar- 
dently pursue and capture other interests. But 
men will not need my description to understand 
how Morton Way threw himself heartily into the 
race for wealth, and was stirred greatly by the 
new objects of sight and thought around. It 
was a busy existence he lived among the Celes- 
tials, with their subtlety, their fawning, their 
provoking patience, their mindless industry, with 
its petty objects and incompleteness. No Cau- 
casian ever gets into sympathy with them. In 
missionary circles he thought to meet the con- 
verted on common ground; but they made him 
think of the Fiji, to whom a missionary once 
spoke of his predecessor, calling him “a good 
and tender man.” “ Yes,’’ replied the convert, 
reflectively, ‘‘ he was very good, and very tender, 
I ate a piece of him.” 

Six years had passed, when Morton lay, one 
afternoon, on a bamboo lounge, maturing his cal- 
culations with knit brows, fan in hand, and the 
inevitable cup of tea within reach. Success threw 
aside the curtains of her shrine, and stepped out 
on his path; but, as he gazed through the olean- 
ders, out on the tiresome, never-ending rice- 
fields, an infinite weariness took possession of 
him. He seemed to form part of an absurd phan- 
tasm. It grew dark; and he lay and watched the 
enormous fire-flies, circling among the white 
champsic-flowers, and heard the booming of the 
huge cicadas, and the fantastic gongs and drums 
from the junks on the river, and the endless 
sputtering of the people in the streets, till he 
rose, with an eastward gaze and purpose fixed. 
His partner lifted hands, and eyes, and voice, 








but nothing could alter him. Ina fortnight, he 
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was on his way home. Home! What had it for 
him? 

A pale, beautiful widow, in half-mourning, sat 
on the beach of her old resort, the Piscatqua 
House. It was Mrs. Seaver. ‘* Why so grave?” 
asked her friends. ‘I am superstitious,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Never have I put on this necklace 
without something of importance happening to 
me; without its turning a leaf in the book of 
my fate. I found it many years ago.”’ 

‘You found it?’’ almost shouted Morton Way, 
darting out from behind a rock, He. stood over 
her for a moment, his eyes drinking hers up, then 
he shot back again. The circle noticed with sur- 
prise that Mrs. Seaver showed no astonishment, 
but the loveliest, freshest blush lit her whole 
face. 

«Come,”’ said one, ‘it’s getting damp.”’ 

‘‘T’ll finish my chapter first,’’ Mrs. Seaver 
said, taking up the book on her lap. 

There was another chapter to be finished. 

«Wear the necklace! wear the pearl neck- 
lace !’’ pleaded Morton Way, the next day. 

“TI am too pale now,” said Mrs. Seaver; but 
she fingered it tenderly as she put it on. It, too, 
had caught its,pallor from long hearkening in a 
dark prison-house, for the words “Jet there be 


light!’ and how gratefully now its happy shining 
gave back the gift, dimpling into charming wave- 


lets of radiance. Its purity was not unconscious 
or untried, but rather like that of a soul which 
has come, through much tribulation, to make its 
robe ‘‘ white so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.’”’ Oh, was not this the pearl which, with 
its essence expanded and perfected, will form a 
gate of the crystal city. 

Had not Mrs. Seaver cause for superstition, 
when, as she sat that day at the extremity of a 
ledge of rocks, a step behind her made her turn, 
and behold her old acquaintance, Augustus Du 
Pré? He had not the frank, exacting manner of 
old; but a worried, contracted look, as he gazed 
absently down on the tawny sands, on the wet 
sides of the fishing-boats, flashing back the sun 
as brightly as ever boat on Venetian lagoon, and 
on the old dock, little rustier or shabbier than 
ten years before. 

He treated the affair as if fulfilling an appoint- 
ment at an interval of ten years—much as ghosts 
on the stage rise, as if doing an every-day thing, 
and scarcely noting the astonishment and dismay 
they create. Why should she feel any astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Seaver asked herself. There was no- 
thing so very odd about meeting him again; and 
this time he had come in no mysterious way, but 
simply by the ordinary train, and at the custom- 
ary hour. Yet she could not help the feeling that 





his life and hers had been for ten years rounding 
into this occurrence witha fatal certainty, drawn 
by the pearls, by a magnetism making the fail- 
ure in an unknown and unconscious tryst impos- 
sible? She put up her hands, and lifted them, 
for they felt cold and heavy on her neck; and 
while her fingers pressed them, she learned that 
Augustus Du Pré had come for them, How long 
they had seemed hers, peculiarly hers, most ten- 
derly hers now, bound ‘to her by both loss and 
gain; but in an instant her spirit’s hold on them 
relaxed, all sense of ownership melted away like 
snow, though she thought it. right to ask some 
proof. 

‘*It was absolutely necessary,” said Du Pré, 
*¢ to cut all connection between me and the neck- 
lace at that time. It isa long story. I cannot 
go over it. But if I can show you something 
about it you have never discovered, show you a 
secret spring, and tell you what is underneath, 
will you believe me?” 

‘« Yes, I will believe you. 
you dropped it.”’ 

He placed his finger ona spring. ‘‘ Under this 
is a lock of gray hair, and the monogram and the 
motto.”’ 

It was as he had said. 

“But, ha! What, whatis this ?’’ he exclaimed. 

On the pearl a bluish, sickly tint was percep- 
tible. Du Pré examined it earefully. Drops 
stood on his forehead. He turned pale with that 
sort of green pallor olive complexions sometimes 
exhibit. 

“¢ What is it? 
Seaver. 

Du Pré stood perfectly still, looking at it, his 
face rigid, his lips presently drawing away from 
his teeth with a very sinister expression. Then 
he raised his head, and looked off to sea, and 
said, grimly, ‘‘So, that’s past !’’ 

‘‘What is it? Tell me?” urged Mrs. Seaver. 

‘‘ Do you see that blue, livid tinge?’’ It is the 
beginning of decay. In a short time the pearl 
will crumble to powder. It is worthless.” 

“Can nothing be done to help it ?”’ 

“Nothing! It is doomed. Science has proved 
that. The Empress Eugenie had an ornament 
which showed these symptoms—you may have 
seen the account—to which chemists, and lapi- 
darians, and jewelers the most eminent, were 
summoned in vain. ‘The animal fibres of which 
the pearl is partly composed follow the law of 
nature. There is the livid hue of death! So!” 
and he drew a long, hoarse breath. 

The two stood long silent and grave on that 
black rock, with the scream of the sea-gull in their 
ear, and above them torn, lurid clouds sweeping 


You know | thought 
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along, and imaging their fiery flying in the leap- 
ing waves below. 

“Well,’’ said Augustus Du Pré, “it grappled 
itself to humanity, and so must share the fate of 
humanity. I'll teil you its history—part of it;”’ 
and he sat down on a heap of stones, took the 
dying thing in his hands, and began its monody 
in a dogged tone. 

«Yes; everywhere it has been married to hu- 
man passion, They say it belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, who*wore it when she sat by 
Darnley’s bed an hour before he lay dead be- 
neath the ‘stars; wore it till, in the honest 
shadow of death, she gave it to one of her own 
women, who carried it back to France ; and, some- 
how, Mademoiselle, the great Mademoiselle, Ma- 
dame de Sevigne’s Mademoiselle, got it, and pre- 
sented it to her handsome lover, Lauzun. It was 
set in a ring then, and saw many a gay scene, I 
warrant you. Then it drifted to Germany, and 
was sent to a fair Baroness, to summon her to a 
seaffold, where her high-hearted lord died for a 
crime of hers; and again, it acted as a token to 
bring a mother to the cradle, where her first-born, 
supposed to he dead, smiled up in her face, and 
stretched out his baby hands for the gem. Once 
it was picked out of the mire and gore, after a 
scarlet flame of cavalry had streamed up a green 
English hill-side, and the leader had fallen to dust 
and darkness. <A rejoicing father hung it asa 
thank-offering round the neck of an image of the 
Virgin, whence my Huguenot ancestors—— But, 
no matter. Ineverything: battle, worship, love, 
grief, and death, it has mingled, so they say. Silly 
fancies, half of them. I could add another of its 





magical powers; couldn’t you? My magnetism 
is keen enough to tell me that when I touch it.” 

‘<T’ll forgive it all the rest for the last thing it 
did for me.” said Cora. 

Du Pré looked up at.her darkly. “ Well! there 
were two of them once. One found its fate in 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s cup of sack, when he 
drank the health of his maiden queen. That was 
a fifteen thousand pound drink. This one, as I 
say, came over here with my great-grandfather, 
and was buried with his plate at the Revolution. 
My old grandfather used to tell how it beamed 
out when the ground was re-opened, like the 
moon coming out of an eclipse. And, lately, it 
has—— No! Let that stay a secret, forever,” 
and he ground his teeth. ‘This blue water is 
fathomless here, beside the rock. Look!’ And 
he opened the hand which held the pearl. “The 
deep has its own again !” 

A moment more, and Du Pré was gone. 

Another moment, and Morton Way had joined 
Cora from the cliff above. Perhaps he had not 
liked the looks of that confidentiul tableau. As 
they stood there, the sunlight, which had lain 
in the trough of the sea, between_two-swell-lifted 
ridges, with that dusky, powerful splendor that 
“burns like gold, and bathes like blood,’’ sud- 
denly melted into soft, sweet rose-color, lighting 
up their faces, the rough stones around, the dank 
swirls of sea-weed, and the yellow foam frothing 
at their feet. They turned, and far in the green, 
eastern horizon streamed tender crimson ban- 
ners, prophets and harbingers of the morrow’s 
glad uprising; and in that glorified light they 
walked up the path together. 
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BY JAMES H. HARDY, 


I know where there is a dell; 
So does Jennie ; 

Where the crystal waters well, 
Bright as any. 

Ever gurgling from the earth, 

Ever laughing in its birth. 

At the foot of mimic hills, 

Ever does the jet arise, 

And the rock-begirted pool, 

Ever fresh and sweetly cool, 

Shadows back uuclouded skies, 


Up the slope a cottage-stands, 
Sweetly shaded ; 

Beautified by loving hands, 
Trellis braided. 


A dewy twilight fills the bow’rs, 





Ever in the sultry hours, 

Birds of plumage and of song, 

Sport and sing among the vines. 
Walks with mossy carpets spread, 
Nature’s vintage overhead, 

That carnage forth the richest wines, 


There, upon a plat of green, 

"Neath a willow; 
Graceful as a fairy queen, 

Tresses yellow, 
Stood the darling of my heart, 
In picture of the highest art; 
Fervently her gentle hands 
I held, and, smiling called them mine. 
Her struggling spirit, sweet and true, 
Spoke in her silent eyes of blue: 
“Yes, they, and all myself are thine.” 





THE BIG-BUG PARTY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


‘Ou, you horrid thing!’’ I exclaimed, as I 
frantically tore something from my hair, and 
flung it as far as possible. 

My companion gazed at me in mild-eyed as- 
tonishment. We sat on the broad piazza of*the 
—— Springs Hotel, and I had thus unceremo- 
niously interrupted him in his recitation of 
“Maud.” I really believed he knew all Tenny- 
son by heart; and he bored me half to death. 

It was a lovely June evening, and the cause of 
my excitement was one of those abominations 
known as ‘‘snapping-bugs.’’ Such creatures, by 
a sort of unerring instinct, always made directly 
for my hair; and my life had been haunted by 
an imaginary bat, which, I was firmly persuaded, 
only bided its time to run riot in my superabun- 
dant locks. 

“What a pity, my dear, that you don’t like 
insects,’’ observed Mrs. Matthews, serenely. ‘If 
you were first to study them a little now, you 
would find them very companionable.”’ 

Fancy a ‘‘companionable’’ caterpillar, or a 
‘‘ sociable’ wasp. Ugh! the very thought made 
my flesh creep. But Mrs, Matthews was my 
particular aversion. She seemed to have nothing 
to do but to fold her fat hands, out there on the 
piazza, and amiably reprove the follies of others. 

Having dislodged the reptile, and finished my 
Indian war-dance, I turned to encounter my es- 
pecial favorites, Mr. and Mrs. Bartleford. They 
were young, and bright, and clever; and, de- 
lighted with each other, without being in the 
least silly. It was a pleasure just to look at¢hem. 
Our acquaintance was not of long standing, only 
the few weeks we had been together in this sum- 
mer resort; but we seemed to know each other 
very well, and I smiled in answer to the two 
smiles that now greeted me. 

**Couldn’t you do that again, Mabel?’’ said 
Mrs. Bartleford, while the smile deepened into a 
laugh. " 

‘Do what, again?’ I asked, coloring at the 
thought of the undignified amics I must have 
perpetrated. 

‘Please forgive us,’’ pleaded Mr. B., also 
laughing, ‘‘ but your struggles with that ‘ insect,’ 
as Mrs. Matthews would call it, brought vividly 
before us a most eventful chapter in our own 
lives. The first words ever addressed to me by 
the present Mrs. Bartleford were, ‘ Do please tell 
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me if there is anything on my head!’ uttered 
in the most beseeching of tones.”’ 

‘‘ Now, Phil!’’ remonstrated his wife, ‘‘ that is 
too bad of you! But sit. down here, Mabel, if 
you are not too indignant, and let me tell you 
about ‘the Big- Bug Party.’’’ 

I cheerfully acquiesced, for nothing prosy ever 
came from that. quarter; and, laughing merrily 
ever the recollection, and frequently interrupted 
by her husband, Bessie gave me the following ac- 
count: 

“« «Born of poor, but honest parents,’ like 
most of the other girls with whom I associated, 
life, in our quiet village, appeared to me to be 
made up of three meals a day, with the neces- 
sary preparation and clearing away, and extra 
working-days, sprinkled throngh the week. We 
did ‘indulge in occasional dissipations, though— 
parties, picnics, and sewing-societies; but these 
gatherings were the reverse of formal, for every 
one knew every one else, and no one attempted 
to ‘put on airs.’ We all lived in.about-the same 
kind of houses, and did about the same.things, 
with one-exception. 

‘¢ This exception was the Trenton’s. 

‘They lived in a ‘mansion’ that was set up 
high on a bill, overlooking the village. Their 
domicil was a huge, wooden structure, painted 
brown, with bay-windows, a cupola, and.a long, 
graveled walk, leading up to it from the gate. 
Rumor said that the pater familias came from, no 
one knew where, and had made his money in no 
very reputable manner; but money he certainly 
had; and Mrs. Trenton was very consequential, 
and the girls were sent away to boarding-school, 
and mixed very little with the villagers. But, 
by-and by, they came home for goed; the house 
seemed to be undergoing a sort of renovation, 
and lots of beautiful things were sent from town. 

«One day, to our great astonishment, some of 
us no-bodies were invited to a party at the Tren- 
ton’s. A serious-looking man-servant went about 
delivering the notes of invitation, which he did 
in such a solemn way that it seemed more like a 
summons to a funeral. Every one immediately 
‘ran in’ to see every one else, and consult about 
this stupendous occasion. You can imagine just 
how we felt. Noone wanted to go, and no one 
wanted to stay at home. We assured each other 
that it would be a dreadfully stiff affair, and tha’ 
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not a bit of fun need be expected; but it would 
also be grand, and give us something to talk 
about for the next month. 

“‘With many misgivings, we proceeded, on the 
eventful evening, to array ourselves in festive 
attire, which, in my case, as in that of many 
others, was a white Swiss muslin, quite innocent 
of jewelry.” 

“IT saw jewels,” interpolated ‘Phil,’ but was 
immediately extinguished by his better half. 

‘Fortunately, it was June, and there were 
plenty of roses. Some of those village girls were 
lovely in their simple toilets. But how to get 
there—how to enter the room—what we were 
expected to do when we had entered, were con- 
undrums none of us could answer. 

«On approaching the house, the blaze of light, 
that seemed to permeate it from attic to cellar, 
was not re-assuring to neophytes. This was our 
first grand party; and it seemed as though every 
piece of awkwardness would be made so fear- 
fully prominent, without any shaded corners to 
hide in. When I reached the parlors, I could not 


help admiring their size and handsome arrange- 
ment; and, presently, Nannie and Sadie Tren- 
ton (who began life as Nancy and Sarah) were 
standing beside me, and talking to me from a sort 


of height. I had never thought them pretty ; 
but they were wonderfully dressed, and acted as 
though they considered themselves quite irresis- 
tible. 

‘«¢ You wouldn’t be bad-looking, Bessie, if you 
had any style,’ said Nannie, as she scanned me 
from head to foot. ‘I think that you and Phil 
Bartleford would be congenial spirits, and I’ll in- 
troduce you presently. He is one of our city 
beaux.’ . 

«¢T do not wish to be introduced to him, then,’ 
said I, perversely. ‘I like country beaux better.’ 

‘*¢You wouldn’t, dear, if you had ever been 
in the city,’ replied Sadie, provokingly. ‘The 
country youths about here appear to us quite in- 
tolerable—not a bit of style, youknow. Howcan 
you live in this place all the year round ?” 

“My tormentor smiled sweetly, as she made 
these pleasing remarks, so that a looker-on might 
have supposed she was saying the most delight- 
ful things; and before I could get a chance to 
vent the indignation that I felt, she had floated 
off, with the same smile on her face, to welcome 
& very distingué city group, who had just. arrived ; 
while her sister, with the patronizing wish, that 
‘she hoped I'd enjoy myself,’ deserted me on the 
other side to go to the relief of a white-eyed young 
man, who appeared to be so over-burdened with 
‘style,’ that he could not stand up without sup- 
porting himself by the mantel-piece. 

Vou. XLVII.—29 





‘*A knot of us gathered in one corner, and sur- 
veyed the scene. The city people were collected 
at one end of the long room, and gazed about 
them somewhat superciliously. Mrs. Trenton was 
fussy—the girls nervous. Trenton pire looked 
very much like a man walking in his sleep. Two 
or three Irish girls were giggling at the doors; 
and a colored waiter from the city was gliding 
about in the distance, with that ineffable air of 
superiority, which appears to be the birthright of 
such high and mighty functionaries. 

««¢ Lively evening, isn’t it?’ remarked one of 
our own set, ‘and what privileged beings we are 
to be permitted to contemplate so many ‘ orna- 
ments to society |’ 

‘«««T should like to introduce a good-sized hop- 
toad into that party,” said Sue Morrison, as she 
surveyed the city exquisiles, with a somewhat 
vicious look. 

««¢Or a pack of fire-crackers,’ added her par- 
ticular friend and follower. 

««*This masterly inactivity is getting to be op- 
pressive,’ said somebody else. ‘If wecould only 
get up a good, old-fashioned game, or dance, or 
anything. How do you suppose they mean to 
entertain us?’ 

‘*¢ Look, look !’ exclaimed Sue Morrison, glee- 
fully, clapping her hands like a demented child. 
‘The party has begun! But what does it mean? 
Don’t they act strangely?’ 

««They did indeed. 

“The ball was opened by an affected-looking 
young lady, in a blue silk dress. and long, tow- 
colored curls, tied behind with cerulean ribbon, 
who appeared to be spinning around, and shak- 
ing her skirts violently. The white-eyed young 
man made ineffectual dashes at her with his cam- 
bric handkerchief. Some oneelse seized the young 
man’s hair. There was some laughter, and a few 
shrill screams. Then people began dodging as 
though cannon-balls were flying about ; they ran 
here and there as tliough playing ‘ puss in the 
corner; and I found myself suddenly roused 
from a dreamy contemplation of this strange state 
of things by a buzzing and snapping in my eyes 
and ears. 

‘*T started nervously, and, glancing at a white, 
marble-topped table near, saw that it was fairly 
covered with a black, crawling community of 
some kind. White dresses were spangled with 
duplicates of the creatures. I looked down to 
find three on my own skirt, and, with a dreadful 
feeling of some demon clawing and scratching in 
my hair, I made a frantic bound to the other end 
of the room. Why I thought it necessary to go 
so far, I cannot to this day imagine; but rushing 
wildly at the first person I encountered, I greeteg 
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him with the pathetic adjuration, ‘ Do see if there 
is anything on my head!’”’ 

‘*I had been wanting the party to begin, too,”’ 
parenthesised Mr. Bartleford, ‘and had just 
made up my mind to cross the boundary line that 
seemed to divide city from country, and try some 
method of approach to the piquant-looking young 
lady whom I had overheard declining to be intro- 
duced to me, when she obligingly saved me the 
trouble by such a headlong and excited onset, 
that nothing short. of an Indian in full pursuit, 
with scalping-knife in hand, coald have justified 
the proceeding. ‘Do—do tell me,’ she gasped, 
‘if there is anything on my head?’ ‘A crown,’ 
I replied, with an admiring gaze at the sunny 
brown hair. ‘But Iam afraid,’ I added, as she 
continued to glare wildly at me, ‘that you are 
really frightened, and I do not see any cause for 
alarm.’ She glanced at me somewhat contemp- 
tuously. ‘Of course, you are not troubled; there 
is nothing to take hold of. But do tell me if some 
of those dreadful June-bugs haven’t got into my 
hair?’ Thus adjured, I made careful search ; 


and actually-did dislodge one struggling wretch 

from a curl, to which he was clinging with an ex- 

pression of the most wicked determination. 
**¢QOh, thank you,’ murmured the fair un- 


known, as though I had saved her life. ‘Do pray 
excuse me.’ ‘My name is Philip Bartleford,’ 
said I, with my best bow: ‘May I ask to whom 
I have the honor of speaking?’ ‘It is of no 
consequence,’ replied the lady, with Toots-like 
simplicity, as she suddenly moved away. This 
change of base was a little surprising, as, under 
the circumstances, I had looked forward to a 
pleasant ¢ete-a-tete, but I waited quietly in the 
hope that fortuue would favor me again.” 

‘¢ He looked so provoking,’’ laughed Mrs. B., 
‘I knew from his eyes that he had heard what 
Minnie Trenton had said, and what I:had said; 
and I felt that I couldn’t stay there another 
minute. But those bugs! You should have seen 
them. They stood, not on the order of their 
coming, but came by thousands. They flew in 
at the windows; they poured through the doors; 
they seemed to rise from the carpet; they black- 
ened the walls; they rushed at the lights, but 
always with an exasperating luck in not getting 
killed. They tried to dash their brains out 
against anything and everything; they buzzed, 
they banged, they snapped, they swarmed ; they 
fell down on their backs, and got up again ; they 
turaed double summersaults on convenient heads, 
and were, in one word, perfectly diabolical. No 
one seemed to know what to make of them; and 
the city people, especially, were aghast with hor- 
ror and amazement. 





“The pleasantest sight of the evening to me, 
was the praiseworthy industry of a cat in the 
hall, which latter was a complete bug-pasture; 
and the regular snap, snap of puss’s jaws, as she 
benevolently endeavored to clear a path to the 
front door, was music in my ears. But no earthly 
force is able to cope with these hard-shelled pow- 
ers of the air; the more they are killed, the 
more lively they are; and their fearful ingenuity 
in tormenting, and putting themselves in twenty 
different places at once, savors strongly of the 
supernatural. 

‘They vanquished us all, that evening, and 
were evidently bent on making us understand 
that it was their party, and not ours. Refresh- 
ments were brought in, and with them a fresh 
relay of snapping-bugs. A professor in eye- 
glasses pointed to a floundering intruder in his 
saucer of ice-cream, and wondered if freezing 
might not have rather a softening, than a hard- 
ening effect on such an iron-clad pest. 

‘At last, brooms and dust-pans were intro- 
duced, and a grand shoveling match began 
among the houschold force. It really seemed as 
though wheelbarrows full were swept up and cart- 
ed away, and yet the skies continued to rain them 
down like black snow-flakes. The elevated situa- 
tion of the house, and the unwonted blaze of 
light were irresistible attractions; and if ever 
June-bugs reveled and snapped to their perfect 
satisfaction, they did it on that night. 

‘*T really pitied the Trentons. 

“ «So mortifying!’ said Minnie to me, almost 
with a sob. * What does possess the horrid things 
to flyin so? They have spoiled nearly all the 
eatables, and no one will ever want to come her¢ 
again.’ 

“« «Never mind,’ I replied, soothingly, ‘ every 
one knows that it cannot be helped.’ 

‘* « Bessie,’ exclaimed by companion, with 
compunction of conscience for having neglected 
me, ‘ you must let me introduce Mr. Barileford ; 
he is just dying to know you.’ 

«IT do not wish to hear his name again,’ I 
replied, hastily. 

«Then I jumped, for three snapping-bugs had 
just alighted on my bare arm. : 

«* «Allow me,’ said a voice in very close prox- 
imity, as the marauders were dislodged with a 
handkerchief, ‘I quite agree with Miss Polton, 
that an introduction is unnecessary,’ continued 
the speaker, with beautiful serenity. ‘We are 
quite old friends, thanks to your winged guests.’ 

“« Minnie looked comically at us, and departed ; 
and I felt like doing the same; but my new ac- 
quaintance had such a happy knack of keep- 
ing my unscrupulous tormentors at bay. ‘hat it 
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was decidedly safer to remain in his neighbor- 
hood.” 

Ilere the narrator stopped. 

“I think, said the gentleman, taking up the 
narrative, ‘‘ that, on the whole, people really en- 
joyed themselves. I know that J did; and the 
unwelcome suapping-bugs undoubtedly saved the 
Trenton domicil, that evening, from the chill 
frost of decorum that was rapidly settling down 
upon it. Such playful antics were never before 
ind‘lged in by grown-up, civilized people; and 
it is quite impossible to be stiff and distant with 
compenions whom you are constantly imploring 
to protect you against monsters a full inch in 
length. So many rescued damsels have never 
been seen at once, before or since, in the given 
space; and some were grateful enough to round 
their adventures properly by marrying their pre- 





servers. Several matches are said to have been 
made at the Trenton’s party; the white-eyed 
young man and the tow-headed young lady have 
been for some time engaged in the task of making 
each other miserable ; and the young person who 
so resolutely declined an introduction to my dis- 
tinguished self——”’ 

But the wife interrupted. 

“That will do, Phil. Ilaving had the begin- 
ning and the end, Mabel’s imagination can fill 
up the intervening spaces, and, as the cookery- 
books say, ‘season to taste.’ The Trentons were 
not nearly so exclusive after this experience, and 
did not attempt anything so grand again in the 
way of party-giving. One of the uninvited took 
some comfort in dubbing the entertainment ‘ The 
Big-Bug Party,’ and the name clung to it from 
that time forth.” 





MY WIFE’S SWEET LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tp rather own my wife’s sweet love, 
Than all the world could give beside; 
There is no love can equal prove, 
With that of love’s devoted bride. 
The maiden love may be withdrawn, 
As shining meteors pass away; 
But wifely love comes like the dawn, 
The whole of life’s long day to stay! 


Td rather own thy love, sweet wife, 

Than princely smiles, and gems so fair; 
With thee I spend the whole of life, 

And need that thou my all shouldst share. 
Go, tell the flowers they need no rain, 

And need no sun with warmth and glow; 
Yea, tell them that, and just as vain, 

Persuade my heart from thee to grow. 





Oh, wife! I need thy love for e’er, 
Not now so dark and hid in cloud, 
And then a moment sun-like fair, 
But ever free from speck and shroud ; 
Thy love was sworn ; are oaths for nought; 
And vows to be of no regard? 
Thy love, my wife, my heart has sought, 
Oh, be thy love my dear reward! 


Thy love is sweet as life itself, 
The sweetest joy my frame can feel, 
A million times before all pelf, 
And idols where we foolish kneel. 
Oh, fire my soul with its delight, 
And bid it never more depart; 
My sun by day, my moon by night, 
The guide and comfort of my heart! 





“WHAT THE 


“Wat! Music in bag-pipes,” a lady said, 
“With their dull, monotonous drone?” 

Up spoke a grim hero. “They'd raise the dead, 
As many a soldier has known.” 

He was gray and | d. “Ir b 
In the year that the Sepoys rose ; 

When a handful we stood, in a hill-fort, at bay ; 

Our powder all gone, succor leagues far away; 
Hemmed in by our fiends of foes!” 





a day, 


He drew himself up. “Madam, one after one, 
We stepped to the breach to die. 

And the smoke of their thousands hid the sun, 
And their wild yel's shook the sky. 





BAG-PIPES MEAN.” 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


IRVINE. 


The plunging of shot, and the hissing of shell; 
The rattle as cold steel crossed ; 

The sharp, quick shriek as the wounded fell ; 

The rush, and the tumult, and roar as of hell— 
We knew: well we knew all was lost! 

“But sudden, far distant, there rose and died 
A bag-pipe’s scream o’er the din. 

Again! ‘Tis the Highlanders coming,’ we cried, 
‘An hour more, boys, and we win.’ 

With the strength of ten thousand, and more, we stood $ 
And the hill-side, so fair and green, 

Ran red with the rivers «f traitors’ blood, 

For the Highlanders came, like a roaring flood— 
And that’s what the bag-pipes mean!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Lapy Ross held her seat on horseback superbly. 
Vigorous, flexible, and of rare grace, she man- 
aged her horse with the indifference which springs 
from perfect training, and often habit. However 
swiftly her horse went, she never scemed discom- 
posed or conscious of observation; yet, among a 
host of eqnestrians in the Park that day, she was 
the one on whom general admiration was most 
frequently turned. With a taste exquisitely femi- 
nine, she had softened the hard style of hat and 
habit which generally gives the English horse- 
woman a bold, military air, which would severely 
test the beauty of an angel. Her skirt flowed 
downward inample folds. The low hat she wore 
seemed fashioned for a gentlewoman; a border of 
dainty lace floated from her cravat ; and her gaunt- 
lets were fresh as the edges of a gray cloud. 

This lady had taken a turn in Rotten Row, and 
was beginning to feel a little disturbed by the 
attention bestowed upon her, when a horse came 
up to hers, and St. Ormand lifted his hat, as 
quietly as if his approach had been expected. 

“Her grace did not forbid me to join you, 
Lady Rose, or I should hardly have ventured on 
this intrusion,”’ he said, blushing more than was 
becoming to a man of the world. 

«Intrusion !” answered the lady, smiling upon 
him. ‘I am much obliged. To one who has 
lived in the country, so many strange faces are 
embarrassing.” 

The Duke accepted this encouragement with a 
well-pleased smile, and the two rode on side-by- 
side, as fine a couple as ever won admiration from 
a British crowd. 

For a time they rode on in silence, the Duke 
laboring under the embarrassment of a conscious 
purpose, while Lady Rose was longing to ask 
questions that faltered before they reached her 
lips. 

At last, the Duke found a safe subject of con- 
versation. 

“‘T have seen young Hurst this morning,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and called to bring an account of his pro- 
gress to the Duchess.’’ 

“You were kind, very kind to think of it. 
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Her grace has been anxious,” answered the Lady, 
coloring through her veil. 

“Oh, yes, I saw that, and was glad to bring 
the news. Indeed, I have never known her grace 
so much interested in any one as she seems to be 
in Hurst,’’ remarked the Duke, glad to seize upon 
anything he could talk of freely. 

‘He is your friend,” said Lady Rose, gently. 
‘¢ Your friend, and my relative. That is a double 
reason why she would be anxious about him, for 
she is good enough to consider me almost as one 
of her own household.” 

“Good enough, Lady Rose. 
it were a truth.” 

Lady Rose started on her saddle, and cast a 
swift glance at the young man, whose face was 
made crimson by the exclamation that had leaped 
from his heart, like birds broken loose from a 
cage. But, though keenly sensitive, he was 
brave. If passion had overleaped prudence for 
an instant, he was a man to redeem the indis- 
cretion with prompt frankness. 

“I have startled you, Lady Rose,’’ he said, 
leaning gently toward her. ‘Startled you, and 
placed myself at a disadvantage, I fear; but if 
honest feeling is any excuse, it should win my 
pardon.” 

Lady Rose was greatly disturbed. She put her 
horse to a quicker pace, then held him in sharply, 
conscious how rude it might seem. St. Ormand’s 
words bewildered her. She did not quite under- 
stand them as an offer, yet could not be ignorant 
of their drift that way. 

‘Have I offended you, Lady Rose?” 

Nothing could be more respectful than the 
voice and words in which this question was asked, 
but they added to the feeling of embarrassment 
that had overwhelmed Lady Rose. 

‘‘Offended me! Oh, how can you suppose any 
thing of the kind? Iam not quite used to com- 
pliments that are natural to other young ladies, 
and accept them awkwardly. That is all!’’ 

‘*Compliments! Oh, Lady Rose, you will not 
understand me!”’ 

“I fear I think it impossible that there is 
anything but a kind wish to make me feel at 


I only wish that 
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home in your grandmother's house, to be under- 
ttood.”’ 

“‘When I spoke with such precipitate frank- 
ness, Lady Rose, I was only thinking of myself 
as the head of that house,’’ answered the Duke. 
“If you could know how often I have sought an 
opportunity to express myself more properly, 
I might not have injured my suit so much.” 

The young lady did not answer, but rode on, 
looking straight over her horse’s head, wonder- 
ing, and greatly disturbed. After a time, she 
turned her face toward the Duke. 

‘*I think it possible that I understand you,” 
she said, with sad sweetness, ‘but we cannot 
well talk of such things here.” 

“No, no, I was an idiot to think it,” said the 
young man, in a rage with himself. 

“Indeed, you must not say that. Now, shall 
we ride on? The Park is filling up, and many 
persons have recognized you without a return.” 

“TI dare say. Well, yes, of course, we will 
ride on.” 

«You have not told me yet about my cousin,” 
waid the lady, after a prolonged silence. ‘Is he 
setter, to-day ?”’ : 

“Perhaps. I cannot say. His disease is one 
hat changes beyond all calculation.” 

«His disease? Is it a settled malady, then ?’’ 


questioned Lady Rose, in a low voice. 


“T fear it is. They have had a consultation 
of the best physicians, and no great hope of an 
ultimate cure is given.”’ 

Lady Rose did not speak, but her heart lay 
stricken in her bosom, and the trembling of her 
lips seemed to shake away all their color. 

“You saw him. You talked with the physi- 
cians ?”” 

This question was given jointly, but the Duke 
answered it. 

“ Yes, I saw him. 
since that night.” 

Lady Rose looked at the Duke wistfully, as.if 
in her soul she envied him the right of visiting 
that sick man. It reminded her of the days and 
nights when, as a girl, she had crept to the door 
of her cousin’s room when he was ill, to flee 
away if any one came, grieved that the very ser- 
vants had access to him, when it was denied to her. 

** And he talked to you ?” 

‘As much as the little wife would permit. 
She asked for you. She entreated me to bring 
you there.”’ 

** And he—my cousin ?”’ 

** He besought me with-his eyes. I never saw 
such eyes; they have grown bright as stars— 
larger, darker. Their glance makes one’s heart 
ache.”’ 


I have seen him every day 





‘«« Have they sent for Sir Noel?” 

‘* His father? No, he forbids it. The Baro- 
net is not well; but the moment he is able to be 
moved, the young people will goto him. His 
physicians order it. In native air lies his only 
chance.” 

Only chance?” 

* Best chance, I should have said,’’ answered 
the Duke, struck by the strange tone of her 
voice. ‘Forgive me, if I spoke rashly. You 
must have been greatly attached to your cousin.” 

‘‘We were brought up together,” answered 
Lady Rose, drawing her veil closer, that no one 
might observe the tears that filled her eyes. 

*¢ Yes, I understand. As brother and sister,’’ 
said the Duke, breathing more freely ; for a swift 
suspicion had shot into his mind, and out again, 
like an arrow. 

‘«T think Sir Noel so regarded us,” said Lady 
Rose. ‘‘ He was my guardian, and more than a 
father to me. The most generous and affection- 
ate parent that ever lived to his son.” 

A sigh heaved the lady’s bosom where many 
feelings were swelling. She put one gaunileted 
hand to her throat, as if the delicate cravat was 
girding it too closely. 

St. Ormand sew the gesture, and quietly turn- 
ed his horse homeward. 

‘“‘I must not keep you out too long, or the 
dainty dragon that guards you will forbid her 
doors to be opened for me again,”’ he said, 

Lady Rose smiled, and they rode slowly out 
of the Park. 

“What a magnificent couple they will make,” 
thought the old Duchess, as she lifted the cloud 
of lace from her sitting-room window, and saw 
the Duke helping her protegé from the horse she 
had graced so well. ‘I hope he hasn’t been boy 
enough——_ Yes, he has! She is pale! Her eyes 
are full of trouble. Foolish fellow! will he never 
learn how to wait, or when to act? No, of 
course; that is the wisdom of maturity.” 

St. Ormand flung his bridle to a groom, and 
followed Lady Rose up the steps. 

‘¢To-morrow,’’ he said, ‘‘ may I call with news 
of your cousin ?” 

‘‘To-morrow? Oh, yes. It will be so kind. 
Will you tell him that I have not forgotten my 
promise ?”’ 

«A promise? Oh, well, I will give the mes- 
sage.” 

The Duke lingered in the hall until the long 
habit of Lady Rose disappeared from the grand 
stair-case. Then he ran lightly up, and knocked 
at his grandmother’s door. 

** May I come in?” 

How many times the old lady had yielded to 
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like entreaties, when this young nobleman was 
a lad. How pleasant it was now to have his 
cheerful voice appealing to her. 

“*Yes, come in, whip and spur. Is that the 
way to enter a lady’s room? No wonder Fran- 
froi barks. Come back, you foolish dog, or he 
will tangle that spur in your hair.” 

This was said to a pretty Skie terrier, with soft, 
yellow hair falling over its great black eyes, which 
was expressing its contempt of this riding gear 
in a succession of sharp little barks, that made 
every curl on its back tremble. A playful move- 
ment of the whip in St. Ormand’s hand sent the 
pretty coward under a sofa, from which issued 
the glitter of those black eyes, and a cowardly 
snap now and then, a proceeding’ not at all un- 
usual with these aristocratic animals, but which 
has the peculiarity of pleasing their owners, and 
disgusting everybody else. 

Even this nice old Dowager was not above the 
weakness of having one of these animals in her 
lap, or sleeping on her train, almost every hour 
of her home life. The crimson velvet cushions 
lying about the room were embroidered for its 
accommodation, and a dish of old Majolica, worth 
its weight in gold almost, was kept for its espe- 
cial use. 

“‘ Well,” said the old lady, seating herself. 
“You have had your own way; headstrong as 
ever, and how has it ended ?”’ 

“There has been no very terrible disaster that 
I know of, your grace,” said the young man, with 
a faint dash of bravado in his smiling eyes. ‘I 
went out for a ride in the Park, and have had it.’’ 

‘* And what else? A rejection?” said the old 
lady. 

“*No, not that. At any rate as yet.” 

‘Then you were mad enough to propose ?” 

“Something very like it. Though, upon my 
word, I am not quite certain how it came on, or 
drifted off. Something that the lady said gave 
me an opportunity, which I seized upon and 
bungled. That is all I have to tell.’’ 

The Duchess took up her embroidery, worked 
& minute or two, then thrust her needle through 
the heart of a rose, and flung it down again. 

“Why will young people always refuse to take 
advice ?”’ she said, moving about the room impa- 
tiently. 

‘* Because no one is capable of giving it,” re- 
plied the young man, smoothing the silken hair 
of his mustache with the hand he had just un- 

gloved. 

The old lady regarded this with a look of dis- 
pleasure. A faint color crept into her face. 

‘‘ Noone capable of giving it. Isage nothing?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Age brings reverence to a man; in 


a@ woman it is august. But we were talking of 
advice.” 

“True, we were talking of advice; and who 
is so capable of giving that as the man or woman 
who has possessed the time and opportunity for 
experience ?”’ 

‘‘There it is, your grace. No one can give 
council from experience, because no two cases or 
persons ever are, or ever will be, exactly alike.” 

The old lady answered with one of her low, 
pleasant laughs, that brought a blush to the voung 
man’s face. 

“That is,” she said, ‘‘the advice of an old wo- 
man, who is not supposed to have felt more than 
a well-regulated passion in her life, cannot be of 
much worth to an impetuous youth bent on hay- 
ing his own way. Still, St. Ormand, has it never 
struck you that women best understand women ?”’ 

“That depends. Good women understand 
each other, both from intellect and sympathy; 
but they are compelled to trust the imagination 
for all the rest, while men have observation and 
facts to guide them.”’ 

‘But we were speaking only of good women, 
I think,” answered the old lady, with a slight tone 
of displeasure. 

“One of the best and loveliest among good 
women,’’ answered the Duke, with enthusiasm. 
‘Give me an opportunity to ask her if she will be- 
come the future Duchess of St. Ormund, and you 
shall arrange everything for me after that.” 

**My boy, you are acting rashly. Wait!’’ 

St. Ormand kissed the little hand held toward 
him so kindly. 

“Wait! Ah, your grace, I cannot. Neither 
my father or my grandfather ever took such ad- 
vice.” 

The old lady blushed faintly, and gave the re- 
fractory youth a cordial smile. 

“You, St. Ormands are all alike,” she said. 
“always pursuing your wishes with headlong 
speed. There, I fancy she is coming. She does 
not expect to find you here. Make the best of 
your time. I shall not be so foolishly indulgent 
again.” 

Out from a side door the old lady glided, and, 
directly, Lady Rose came in from the hall, ex- 
pecting to find her there. She hesitated a mo- 
ment on the threshold, surprised, and just a little 
annoyed ; but feeling how natural it was that the 
Duke should be at home in his grandmother’s 
room, entered it without. question. 

‘Her grace has gone out for a moment,” said 
the young man, as Lady Rose took a seat, and 

















quietly lifted Fran-frou from the basket of silks 
and colored worsteds in which the luxurious pet 
had made a gorgeous bed for itself. 
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“I might have been sure of that?” she said, } distate of the subject. I do not ask—rather, I 
softly shaking the dog, as she set it down, ‘‘or } dare not ask to be accepted now, for your sweet 


this sly creature would never have been found 
making 4 lair of her worsteds.”’ 

Then the Duke found a seat close to that of the 
lady, which he occupied at once, enticing the dog 
to his knee, with a great pretence of keeping it 
out of mischief. 

For once in her life, that pretty animal had a 
season of usefulness thrust upon her. The Duke 
found occupation during some embarrassing mo- 
ments in caressing her with his hand, while he 
scolded her softly with his tongue. Lady Rose 
busied herself with the tangled silks, occasionally 
joining in the gentle reprimands, and Fran-frou 
kept turning her soft black eyes from one to the 
other, as if wondering why she was made of so 
much consequence all at once by these young peo- 
ple, who generally preferred to see her crouching 
under the sofa, or in some other remote place» 
when either of them visited that room. 

After allowing her long, silken ears to be 
smoothed indefinitely, and the waving hair that 
fell around her brushed out of curl a dozen times, 
Fran-frou began to comprehend the situation, and 
resented it. When the Duke put forth his hand 


to help about the worsteds, she gave a low growl, 
significant of this feeling; and when that hand 


fell back rather heavily upon her, she took a leap 
into the young lady's lap, and, entrenching her- 
self in a mass of blue silk, and lace flounces, 
began to bark vigorously, like the sentinel on 
duty who fires off a warning gun. 

Lady Rose, who had a lady-like care of her 
dresses, would have put the dog away; but her 
claws were fastened in her lace, and her taste for 
rich silks was unbounded ; so Fran-frou set up an 
opposing will, and settled down in an attitude of 
masterly inactivity, watching the young Duke 
with a pair of eyes that burned like living coals. 

“You were right, Lady Rose. I ought to 
apologize for introducing a subject so delicately 
personal in a crowd. But here you will, per- 
haps, excuse it.’’ 

St. Ormand had taken up his wooing where it 
was broken off in the Park, and Lady Rose was 
obliged to listen. She lifted her eyes, full of 
apprehension and aypeal to his, thus dumbly 
beseeching him not to go on. But the young 
man had made the first plunge, and was not to 
be silenced by a gentle look. 

“TI have loved you, Lady Rose, from the first 
day when we met. To me you were the loveliest 
of a most beautiful crowd. My heart singled 
you out then. My judgment has never wavered. 
If I could only hope to make you happy. Do 
not shake your head and lift your eyes as if in 





face forebodes a refusal; but you will not repulse 
my offer altogether. It is one I have never made; 
I mean this one vital offer of love. I have never 
even fancied that I felt. love for any one before. 
I never shall feel it again. Ah, lady, when one 
honest man places his life in your hands, you 
will deal with it in tender mercy, I know.” 

At first Lady Rose was very pale, but when 
the Duke paused, a painful flush of feelings, 
deeper than mere embarrassment, rose to her 
face. How could she prove cruel to love like 
this? How coldly give to another the pain she 
had suffered? What answer, lying within the 
truth, could her lips frame? 

‘* Will you not speak to me, Lady Rose?” 

She looked up, though her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“IT cannot answer as you wish,’”’ she said, 
with pathetic humility. ‘* Nor can I deny you, 
without sorrow.”’ 

«But you will not deny me altogether?” 
pleaded the young man, 

She seemed to waver. Was not her love dead 
in its utter hopelessness? Had she a right to 
consider it ? 

No, no, a thousand times no. But it stood in 
the way of all other love. What hand would 
ever be strong enough to roll that stone from the 
portals of her heart? 

St. Ormand sat watching her. Fran-frou turn- 
ed her head, looked up to that troubled face, and 
whined. 

** You cannot give me even this poor grace,” 
said the young man. 

«« There is no grace that I could withhold from 
you, had I the power io grant it,’’ said the lady. 

‘Surely, you are not engaged? You do not 
love another?”’ cried the young man, groused to 
a new sense of misery. ‘‘I have not been urging 
a hopeless love on the affianced wife of another 
man ?”’ 

Lady Rose smiled through her tears. 

‘*No, no,” she said, ‘I am not engaged. I 
think you are the first man who ever spoke to 
me of love.”’ 

‘* Yet you refuse me. You send me off with- 
out a hope,’ said the young man, bitterly, for 
his pride was that of a true patrician, and her 
words had wounded it cruelly. 

“I have not wished this. 
tune,’’ was her gentle answer. 

* But you persist in it.’’ 

‘«T persist in nothing. How can any one pro- 
mise for the future? Ah, your grace, could you 
ever have a denial if love were the growth of 
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human will? I wish it were, I wish it were. 
You should not plead for mine in vain.” 

Lady Rose stood up, as she spoke, her face all 
tears and blushes, her hand extended. 

The Duke fell upon his knees, for that seemed 
his natural position with this girl, who was more 
regal in her truth and womanly gentleness than 
an empress on her throne. He took the hand 
she gave, and pressed it to his lips. 

«“ My first noble ancestor won his title on a 
forlorn hope,’’ he said, brightening all over. 
« When his spirit is dead in me, I will give you 
up. Never before.’ 

The lady smiled. How could she help it, 
while that handsome face was looking into her’s 
with the faith of a crusader burning over it? 

‘‘That one smile is all I ask,’’ he said, rising 
to his feet. ‘*The ancestor I spoke of fought for 
glory. He won it. I aim for that grander ob- 
ject, a noble woman’s heart, and the fairest face 
in England, and I seek it with a faith as hopeful, 
and a will as strong.” 

Before Lady Rose could gather up words to 
check or encourage him, the Duke was gone. 

Lady Rose sank to a couch, upbraiding her- 
self for the weakness with which she had sent 
him off so full of hope. 

The old Duchess watched him from a neighbor- 
ing window, hiding theplebeian act under a cloud 
of laces, and brightened as if a flash of sunshine 
had struck her face. ‘‘ It would be strange, after 
all, if his impetuous youth had succeeded, where 
my caution might have failed. What a splendid 
presence the young fellow has! How bright his 
face is! There will not be such another couple 
in all England.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

“You will go with me. How kind, how very 
kind you are. But tell me truly, am I taking you 
away when the season is most pleasant; so many 
invitations—so much that you like ?’’ 

Lady Rose felt guilty in accepting the Dowa- 
ger’s offer to go with her to Norston’s Rest. It 
seemed selfish to drag the old lady away from 
London, where she was surrounded by so many 
friends. But the Duchess was really pleased with 
going. She loved this fair girl with more than 
the affection most women give their daughters, 
and was honestly reluctant to part with her. 
Besides this, she had another motive, buried so 
far back in years, that no one, except herself, 
ever dreamed of it. 

‘‘T have promised to go, my dear, and I wish 
it,” the old lady said, in response to her friend’s 
misgivings. ‘+A breath of country air will do us 
both good, after all this racketing. I quite long 








to see an honest growth of flowers in the open 
air. They will need two bright, cheerful persons 
like us, to scatter a little sunshine about that 
young man. [I tell you, my dear, there is nothing 
like that in a sick room.” 

‘* How good you are,” said Lady Rose, kissing 
the fair, old face. ‘It seems wrong to accept such 
kindness; but what should I do without it?’’ 

‘What should I do all alone in this great 
house ?”’ 

**The Duke would come to you when I am 

ne.” 

‘The Duke! And what should Ido with him? 
No, no, my dear. If he wants to see the old 
grandmother, let him come after her. It is not 
so far.” 

The old lady cast a quick, shrewd glance at 
Lady Roee as she said this, and saw that the color 
was rising in her face. So she branched off to 
another subject at once. 

‘“‘T suppose it will be best to let young Hurst 
and his wife get comfortably settled in their home 
before we join them,” she said. 

“They have gone already,’’ answered Lady 
Rose. ‘Sir Noel sent up his own body-servant 
to bring them home. By this time they are at 
the Rest.” 

A faint sigh followed these words, which the 
Dowager would not appear to notice. 

It was true. That day young Hurst and his wife 
had started for their early home, where Lady 
Rose had promised tojointhem. The young man 
was still suffering greatly from the disease that 
had taken a most dangerous form on that day of 
the dinner-party. When he reached the depot, 
the old servant was compelled to aid him up to 
the reception-room, and when the train started, 
both passengers and employees crowded up to 
offer assistance, for the pallor of that handsome 
face, the unearthly brilliancy of those eyes were 
so well understood, that a feeling of gencral com- 
passion followed his movements, till he sunk down 
on the cushions of the carriage prepared for him, 
and was whirled off from London forever. 

‘See, Walton! See, yonder are the woods cr 
Norston’s Rest. Look up! look up! The very 
sight of them will do you good.” 

The young heir of that broad domain which 
was heaving in sight struggled up from his cush- 
ions, and looked into the hazy distance, where 
the gables of his old home rose in all their ancient 
grandeur among the fine old trees of a park that 
both himself and the bright young creature who 
was bending over him, had good cause to remem- 
ber, as the hauntof their childhood, and the scene 
of one great catastrophe, that was completing its 
results in that thin figure and wan face. After 
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a long, wistful look at the great mansion, Hurst 
fell back into his old position, sighing heavily. 

‘* Shall I open the window? The air comes down 
so brightly; the native air that is to make you 
well.” 

«Yes, open the window.”’ 

Ruth obeyed him cheerfully, and a gush of soft 
air, laden with perfumes from the woods, swept 
through the carriage. The young man smiled, 
and sat up to receive it. 

« Ah, this seems like home,’’ he said, with that 
sad kindling of the eyes, which biends the bright- 
ness of stars and the poison of death with such 
deceptive beauty. 

“T can almost see the lodge,’’ cried Ruth, lean- 
ing out of the window. ‘‘ The church is in sight. 
Oh, now we are slacking speed. There is the 
carriage, and our people are on the platform, 
looking so eagerly this way. Many of the vil- 
lagers, too. How glad they will be to have you 
among them again, Walton.” 

Young [urst had taken new life with that first 
breath of his native air. He looked out of the 
window with the vivid interest of a man so long 
separated from the objects he looked upon, that 
time had clothed them with new beauties that he 
was busily connecting with old associations. 

“Tt is, indeed, a grand old place,” he said, as 
‘he train drew him nearer and nearer to his old 
4ome. ‘* We will make these good people, who 
are crowding up to meet us, all the happier for 
cur coming, Ruth. My father will find it a 
pleasant day, when the joy-bells ring from that 
steeple again. Is he there, Ruth? Is Sir Noel 
on the platform?” 

**No, I think not.’’ 

‘So like him,’’ answered the young man. 
‘‘TTe cannot endure that others should look on 
when we meet. I-am glad of it, too. The mas- 
ter of the Rest should always meet kinsman and 
guest at his own portal. It is an old fashion of 
the house that Sir Noel, of all others, will keep 
up to the last.” 

The train stopped, a guard unlocked the car- 
riage-door, and out stepped the heir, thin and 
pale, it is true, but with the hot color of carna- 
tion-flowers in his cheeks, and such a fire in his 
eyes as no one in that crowd had ever seen in 
their blue depths before. 

Servants from the Rest were in waiting. A 
crowd of upper tenants from the estate had col- 
lected around the depét, and set up a shout, as 
Hurst stepped out on the platform. Then came 
the music of bells from that far-off steeple, and 
a dozen stout men stood ready te carry the in- } 
valid to his carriage; but when they saw him 
standing there, with such brightness of color and } 





apparent strength, this resolve was carried off in 
another shout of welcome, under which the car- 
riage drove away, following the music of the bells 
to its source. The Lodge-gate had been open for 
an hour, the old servants in charge were so im- 
patient for this home-coming. The very forest- 
oaks seemed to welcome the young master with a 
symphony of rustling leaves that spiritualized 
the jubilation of the bells. Every beauty of na- 
ture seemed awake that day. Late rains had 
left the trees green as emeralds, and through 
them came great bursts of sunshine, kindling up 
the leaves, and turning the grass into something 
richer than velvet. The birds were out in full 
song, chasing each other through the leafy rifts 
of the Park, or resting in the sunshine. 

A thousand times Hurst had seen the Park, 
and the grand facade of that old mansion, when 
the air was as bright, and the surroundings as 
pleasant, but never had it seemed so beautiful to 
him. 

“This is like heaven,” he said, turning to 
Ruth. “TI feel stronger already. Why did we 
wander off so far with a paradise like this within 
reach ?”’ 

Ruth felt in her heart that she had driven him 
from this paradise, that her unfitness for the 
place had been the first cause of his discontent ; 
but she only smiled, and said, 

‘Tt will be completely home again when the 
Lady Rose comes down.”’ 

*‘ And she is coming. We have her promise. 
You are right. Without Lady Rose, Norston’s 
Rest will never be itzelf again. I wonder why 
she needed so much persuading. The old place 
has always been as much her home as mine.” 

Ruth made no answer. She understood well 
why the lady had kept aloof, but this knowledge 
seemed to reproach her, and she held it locked 
deep down in her heart. 

A curve in the avenue brought them in full view 
of the Rest, its broad frontage, that grand terrace, 
and the noble flight of steps that led to it. 

‘‘There is your father. There is Sir Noel,” 
cried Ruth. 

Hurst shaded the sun from his eyes, and saw 
an old man standing back from the terrace, and 
behind him a shadowy row of servants. 

“Yes,”’ he said. ‘It is my father, but, oh, 
how changed! He has grown thinner. His hair 
is white as snow. His face—ah, it is changed, 
now. He sees us. How glad he looks!” 

They were at the foot of the broad terrace 
now. Sir Noel was coming down the steps, for- 
getful of his great age, or of the anxicty that 
had preyed upon him. 

** My son !”’ 
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The old man stopped speaking before the wel- 
come had well left his lips. There was some- 
thing in his son’s face that took away his breath, 
but he bore up against the sudden pain bravely. 

“My son, and Ruth, my daughter, welcome 
home. We have been waiting for you—wishing 
for you, I think there is no one in the house, 
yonder, who will not feel happier now.”’ 

The two men shook hands cordially, still with- 
out effusion ; but for the broken voice and tremor 
of the old baronet, you would have thought that 
he was receiving any ordinary guest. Hurst felt 
his hand shake and shrink as if withered by the 
fever in his, and saw a swift contraction of those 
finely-cut features; but with the resolute blind- 
ness of his disease, he would not understand the 
reason of this change, and smiled within him- 
self at its absurdity. He even resented it a little 
when the baronet offered an arm to him in mount- 
ing the steps, and observed, with a smile at Ruth, 
that there was a lady to be helped. 

Still, half-way up to the terrace, he paused, 
gasped for breath, and was glad to take the old 
man’e ..m. Thus, leaning on each other, the 
two Hursts walked into Norston’s Rest together. 
The one buoyant with feverish hope, the other 
bending under the shadow of a great blow that 


might fall upon him any day without warn- 
ing. 
Hurst had, all at once, become suspicious of 


those around him. He searched the faces of 
that double line of servants with inward scru- 
tiny. They might think him dangerously ill, 
but he knew better. There was a lifetime of 
work waiting for him at Norston’s Rest, and they 
should yet see how well he would perform it. 
Let him only get a little strength, and Sir Noel 
should never have cause to grow old so fast 
again. 

Change of air, andthe excitement of new scenes, 
had the usual exhilarating effect on young Hurst, 
and filled his friends with hopes that turn to the 
bitterest of all ashes on the lips. There was no- 
thing within that vast household or broad estate 
that would not have been sacrificed for a single 
day of health for this yoong man; bat the steady 
hand of the pursuer was upon him, and with 
pathetic unconsciousness he was treading a path 
that no wealth could pave with sunshine, and 
from which no human Jove could turn him aside. 

After a few days, this false strength broke 
down, and with it the cheerfulness of those who 
loved the man so dearly. He had pined for 
change, and it had been given him. Now the old 
house seemed dreary ; he was chilled while walk- 
ing on the terrace, tired by the easiest carriage 
on the place, restless again with a tormenting 
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wish for something unattainable and nameless, 
because everything else was his. 

At last this vague wish took form. It was tho 
Lady Rose. The Rest had always been dull, not 
to say gloomy, without her. As well take sun- 
shine from a garden as her bright face from those 
stately old rooms to which she was born. As 
birds of gorgeous plumage are native to tropical 
woods, and drift through them far more beauti- 
ful than flowers, the Lady Rose was needed for 
the completeness of that home-scene. Both Sir 
Noel and the sick man pined for her presence. 

As for Ruth, she would have died then and 
there to redeem the evil her presence in that 
house had brought upon it. She performed a 
harder task than that for a woman who loved; 
put herself on one side with a spirit of martyr- 
dom which no one would ever recognize; and ab- 
solutely longed for the presence of a person who 
might take her place in the sick room, which is 
the last refuge of a wife’s love on this side of 
Heaven. 

Yes, Walton Hurst pined for the presence of 
his cousin, and Ruth sent a touching letter be- 
seeching her to come to the Rest at once, as her 
company was the only thing that her husband 
craved, 

Lady Rose had been waiting anxiously for this 
letter. She, too, was possessed with a longing to 
visit the old home, in which she had been as a 
daughter, and learned her first great lesson of 
sorrowful self-control. She could go now without 
fear or seif-reproach. The love that was still the 
best portion of her pure heart, had hecome deeper 
and more solemn than any sister ever knew fora 
brother, and was fast taking root for the solemn 
transplanting that would make it altogether 
heavenly. 

Yes, she would go at once. There was nothing 
to keep her back. If her first love had found its 
birth at Norston’s Rest there also should it be 
buried. The greatest boon she could have asked, 
Ruth had already granted, the right to stand by 
her cousin’s sick bed, to watch that his waning 
strength should be painless, to give her life for 
his, so far as God would accept it. 

For the young wife, Ruth, Lady Rose was 
filled with the most tender gratitude, and infinite 
compassion. The delicate intuition that rises 
above all reason, told her how noble was the self- 
abnegation of this young wife, who, knowing a1, 
gave such noble proofs of her faith in the honor of 
womanhood, when she offered to share her most 
sacred duties with another. 

The old Duchess was strangely silent as Sir 
Noel’s carriage swept up from the station, and 
entered the Park at Norston’s Rest. She looked 
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around at the great chestnuts and royal oaks 
with a sort of tender interest. Now and then, as 
a bird passed by her singing, the old lady’s lips 
would quiver, and her eyes grow misty, as if 
memories sweetly sad were crowding and crowd- 
ing upon her. 

Lady Rose saw this, and was thankful for such 
sweet sympathy. To her, every tree was a friend, 
every sunny glade had some pleasant association. 
Under that old oak, Walton had found the first 
violets for her. Down in that hollow they had 
found a bird’s-nest full of young ones. Up this 
broad avenue he had led her pony. How strong 
and handsome he was then. Now Lady 
Rose kept the tears back from her eyes that ached 
with their pressure. There must be no sad looks 
at Norston’s Rest. Now, cheerfulness was like 
sunshine to the invalid; so the doctors had told 
her, and that he should have. Lady Rose thought 
it strange that Sir Noel was not on the terrace to 
greet the Duchess; but in his place stood the in- 
valid, making sad efforts to appear strong, and 
within the door Ruth stood waiting for them, 
trembling with self-distrust, but with a gentle 
welcome in her eyes. 

The old Duchess went to her room at once. 
She seemed greatly fatigued by her journey, and 
did not come forth again until just before the din- 
ner hour. Then she came gently down the great 
stair-case, and entered the drawing-room, half 
an hour before the family was likely to assemble 
there. 

Graceful and gracious as the old lady always 
was, she went into that room with the hesitancy 
of a school girl, doubtful of herself. At the door 
she paused to arrange her train of pale lavender 
silk, and brush the gossamer lace over her dainty 
hands. She looked like a picture drifting from 
its frame in the gallery of beauties overhead. 

At her toilet that day the ancient lady’s maid 
had been told to bring a certain pearl brooch 
from a corner of her jewel-case, where it had been 





a wonder to that inestimable maiden that so sim- 
ple an ornament had ever found place; for the 
pearls were of no extraordinary size, a little off 
color, and in an old-fashioned setting that made 
them quite unfit for use. She had said as much 
to her mistress, but the old lady took the brooch 
from her hand, fastened it into a flutter of fine 
old lace on her bosom, and would wear no other 
ornament that day, nothing but that upon her 
bosom, and some soft, white maribaut feathers in 
her hair, that seemed like foam drifting out of its 
whiteness. She went in at last, entering the vast 
drawing-room softly, and looking around as if 
desirous, yet half afraid of finding some one wait- 
ing. 

There, standing within the great oriel window, 
was the master of the house, Sir Noel Hurst. A 
tall, stately man, in full dinner-dress, looking 
out upona broad rose-garden, from which the air 
came up laden with sweetness. He was looking 
far away beyond the roses, with a gentle sadness 
on his face, when that old lady paused just within 
the door, and stood fora time regarding him with 
a touching earnestness, of which he was quite 
unconscious. 

The Duchess glided across the room, stood close 
by him a moment, then touched his arm with her 
hand. 

‘* Noel.” 

He had been listening for that voice, far away 
inthe past years, and it went to his heart like 
the breath of violets. 

She spoke again, and tenderly. 

“Noel, have you forgotten me?”’ 

‘¢ Forgotten you yj 

Their hands were clasped now. They looked 
into each others faces kindly, wistfully, until 
tears came rolling down from eyes blinded by 
tender weeping; and the baronet lifted that little 
hand to his lips and kissed it for the first time in 
fifty years. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE VIOLETS. 


BY HOWARD MELVILLE. 


I rounp them blooming in the woods, 
When each bird sang its sweetest tone 

And from the grass their purple hoods, 
Peered out to greet the coming June. 


Then Spring-time passed, and Summer came, 
And other flowers sprang up to bloom; 
But still the violets grew the same, 
Not dreaming of their pending doom. 


Not dreaming of the Autumn near; 
Nor thinking of the Winter's cold; 





Of days, and nights of pain and fear, 
Till past the days of Summer rolled. 


The Winter came, and Autumn fled, 
The snows were white upon the hill; 
The flowers in the woods lay dead, 
The song-bird’s music, too, was still. 


A violet’s life, though quickly spent, 
Is much more sweet than this of ours; 
They have no hearts, with sorrows rent, 
When grief’s dark cloud above them lowers, 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY Il. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a traveling costume | in shallow vandykes, the second one edged with 
made of the gray woolen material so useful for } a plaited frill, cut on the bias, and bound on the 
edge, as are all the bands. Three graduated 
flounces, rather full, finish the trimming at the 
back. The Polonaise is plain in front, and 
slightly puffed at the back, with asilk sash. The 
trimming is of bias folds, lined with crinoline, 





4 


\ 
\ 


the purpose, and for sea-side wear. Our illus: | 
tration is dark-gray, trimmed with a slightly } ¥ 
darker shade, either of the same material, or silk, } % 
if preferred. The under-skirt, which is still 
made quite narrow, and just to touch, has bands 
across the front, five in number, and two inches 

in width. The bands are arranged at the sides 
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and made to lap over each other; the third, or 
upper one, is put on with a blind stitch. Sleeves, 
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tight coat, trimmed to match. 
silk ; the buttons are gray, and match the ma- 
terml. These traveling costumes are also made 
in all shades of brown and heather mixtures. 
Sixteen yards of the material, and two yards for 
trimming, will be required. 

On the preceding page is a house-dress of light 
cashmere. The front and sides of this dress are 
trimmed, ‘‘en tablier,”’ by light, small puffings, 
finished, top and bottom, with a narrow frill- 
Below these puffs are three flounces, two in front 
and three at the sides. The back of the skirt is 
arranged in fixed plaits, falling from the waist. 
These plaits are taped at regular intervals under- 
neath, to keep them in position. The corsage is 


slightly open in front, heart-shaped, and finished } 


by an upright frill. Sleeves, coat-shaped, with 
a puff put in lengthwise; cuff slightly loose, 
finished by two buttons. Twelve to fourteen 
yards of cashmere will be required. 


Above, we give a very nice and comfortable 
design for a robe de chambre. For the present 
month, and in view of the coming warm weather, 
Wwe would suggest, for cheapness and durability, 
one of the gray “de beges,”’ all wool. Ten to 








The revers are of } twelve yards will make the wrapper; and for 


trimming; either use bias bands of black silk, or 
alpaca; or, what makes a very pretty contrast, 
blue or brown. The fronts are cut in one, from 
the neck down. The fullness at the back is put 
in at the waist, in two large box-plaits. Cut the 
flounce nine inches deep in front, widening to 
eleven in the back; this includes the heading. 
The bias band, one and a half inches wide, sepa- 
rates the heading and flounce. The same width 
band forms the trimming up the front, with the 
addition of a two inch ruffle, which is continued 
all round the throat. Cuffs finished in the same 
way. The chatelain pocket is placed upon the 
left side. The back is ornamented with one 
long loop and sash-ends of taffetas ribbon to 
match. 

Next is a suit for a little boy of five to seven 


ing the vnder-waist, and back and front view 
of jacket to be worn with it. To be made of 
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flannel, or light cloth, simply bound with a si'k, 
or worsted braid. : 


We also give a new design for trimming the 
neck of a dress. 


Next, for a young lady, is something very 


NAME FOR 


We have been asked for a rather ornamental 
design for Alice, and give it here. It may be 











pretty and becoming to the figure, for an even- 
ing-dress bodice. Pointed, front aud back, where 
it is laced. The trimmings are ruches of ribbon, 
tulle, or ta.Jetan, with lace between. Short, 


puffed sleeves, with a knot of ribbon upon the 
left shoulder. 

In the front of the number, we give two pat- 
terns for chemises, and also a pattern for a petti- 
coat to be worn with atrain dress. This pattern, 
it will be seen, throws the train out, behind, 
with much grace. We add, here, some more de- 
signs for the new-style, fashionable handker- 
chiefs, with colored borders. 


MARKING. 


worked in colored cotton, and used on the new 
handkerchiefs with colored borders. 





PATTERN FOR TIDY. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
In the first of the number, printed in color, we , thing, though designed originally for a tidy, for 
give a pattern for a tidy in crochet, exceedingly } it is only necessary to increase the number of the 


simple, and easily to be worked, vet very pretty. } squares, etc., to make a large piece of work, or 
The pattern is one that will do for almost any- } to diminish them, if you want a small one. 


THE CASAQUE MANTELET. 


BY EMILY ll. MAY. 


a N 


. 


We give, above, an illustration of one of the } mantelets are particularly suitable for the season, 
fashionable Casaque Mantelets, and on the next especially for the sea-shore, or country, as they 


Page, a diagram »y which to cut it out. These { are both stylish and useful. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE CASAQUE MANTELET. 

















No.1. Hatr or Frost, No. 4. Har or Sieevs. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back, Make of black cashmere, trim with galloon, and 
No. 3. Sipe Piece. $ guipure lace on the edge. 
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COLLAR AND UNDER-SLEEVE OF LINEN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, below, the detail of making this pretty , done, and the effect is almost as good as the Irish 
set of linen. The points of the collar, and the 3 guipure lace, now so much used for this purpose. 
square ornamenting the sleeve, is done by draw- 3 The frills are of linen cambric, simply hemmed. 
ing the threads from a square of linen, and hem- ; The cuff, of course, of double linen, as is also 
stitching them, as here seen. It is very easily ; the standing back of the collar. 
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COUVRETTE IN CROCHET. 


» JANE WEAVER. 





This Couvrette is crocheted in two, shades or 
colors, say two shades of gray, or in gray and 
blue. It is worked in stripes, eleven stitches 
wide, in plain crochet tricotee. .Work eleven rows, 
then change the wool, and work eleven rows of 
the other color. On all the lighest squares work 
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a star, and on the dark ones, five little rows of 
cross-stitch, according to the-design ; sew up the 
stripes, so that the squares come alternately. At 
the ends you loop in lengths ot wool, cut six 
inches in length, and knot them together, as 
shown in the engraving. 








BORDER, STRASBURG EMBROIDERY. 


“er Mts. JANE WEAVER. 


work should be white linen, and ingrain-eolored 
dotton should be used for the embroidery. ome 
Y ama te is particularly elegant. 


and sometimes Strasburg embroidery; ‘gnd oyr 
design is used for a small bracket or table. It is 
worked on écru linen, with Sen, to so 


This style of work is sometimes called Roaihn, a used as a bordering to a curtain, the ground- 
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SCHOOL 


SACHET. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 


The sachet may be Holland or Auierican cloth, 
ornamented with wool and washing-braid, if Hol- 
land be the foundation ; if leather is chosen, silk 
and braid may be used. The border is made sepa- 
rately, and gtitched on. The holes for the stars 


thust be drilled, if the foundation is of leather. 
The back and front are cut the same shape and 
size, allowing for the flap on the back. The 
sides must be graduated in width, narrowing to 
the top. 





SPRIG IN EMBROIDERY. 


—— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
a | 


We give, here, a design for’a sprig in embroi- a handkerchief, of wherever else may be de- 
dery, to be used on flannel, or in the corner of} sired. 





DESIGN FOR TRIMMING A DRESS-SKIRT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


BEREH WW Be 


This is a very simple and pretty way of mak- 
ing a trimming for the bottom of either a dress 
or under-skirt. It consists of two frills of the 
material of the dress. The lower frill is bound 
with silk at the bottom edge. The upper frill is 





bound at each edge with a narrow binding of 
silk. It is gathered about half an inch from the 
top, and plaits are caught down in the frill at 
regular distances, The frill is gathered in the 
middle between the heading and edge. 


NAME FOR MARKING, 


ZB 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Aristocratic Receprion-Rooms are fast becoming mu- 
seums of art. Every lady that can afford it fills her apart- 
ments with cabinets of rare china, old Sevres, modern Sevres, 
Japanese enamels, white marble busts, and costly jardinieres 
with exquisite flowers. The novelty at the present time 
consists in the total absence of uniform furniture: in their 
stead we have a variety of fancy chairs of every conceivable 
shape; and the silks and sutins with which they are up- 
holstered are those usually manipulated by a dressmaker 
rather than by a cabinetmaker. The most splendid Vene- 
tian brocades, copied from some fabric of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the richest Genva velvet dresses are now purchas- 
ed for chairs aud sofas. , 

A letter froin abroad says: “I had an opportunity, a few 
days ago, of inspecting the Duchess de L.’s new boudoir. 
There is a téte-d-téte (a small, low sofa, which only accommo- 
dates two people) upholstered in pink Medicis brocade, dot- 
ted over with bronze velvet leaves; two Louis XIII. arm- 
‘chairs, covered with bronze Genoa velvet, on a pale-blue 
ground; two lounging chairs in white Pompadour satin, 
with garland of roses in shaded velvet; and lastly two chairs, 
each ingly posed of two i black satin cush- 
ions, covered with Chinese embroidery in relief. These em- 
broideries represent ladies of the Celestial empire, robed in 
the most sumptuous apparel, which is profusely decorated 
with pearls and coral. Nothing in the way of dress could 
well be imagined more splendid. The Duchess had worn 
this China satin at a fancy dress-ball, The walls of the bou- 
doir are hung with the palest Liue satin, and they are panel- 
ed with turquoise blue satin, framed with carved ebony. 
The variety of the fantastic furniture, with its rich cover- 
ings, is well shown off by the delicate background. Some 
ebony figures, (merely profiles sculptured in the Renaissance 
style) and a few ebony and Italian chairs, with ivory medal- 
lions, complete the furniture of this boudoir. 

She adds :—* In each window there are immense wicker 
baskets, which have been gilded, mounted on a gold tripod, 
and filled with green plants. These baskets (which are ex- 
ceptionally effective) are simply vans, the large wicker- 
baskets used by peasants in France when winnowing corn. 
The Duchess bought these vans at a very cheap rate in.the 
country, and had them gilded ; thé tripods ate simply three 
legs of wood fastened together, and likewise gilt. In the 
chimney corners there are two white marble busts, mounted 
on ebony pedestals, and the ebony figures or profiles alluded 
to above serve as brackets for figures in old Dresden china; 
the tables are strewed with small vases of rare old china, 
which serve as receptacles for hot-house flowers. I have de- 
scribed this boudoir thus minutely, as it will give some idea 
of the style which furnishing now takes. There are no pic- 
tures on the walls suve a few crayons of Louis XV. time.” 

Too Mucu Exercise is as bad as none at all. When taken 
to the extent of absolute fatigue, it does more harm than 
good, Qld people, especially, often injure themselves in 
this way, particularly if they have kept up active habits all 
their lives. They will not realize that they are getting 
weaker with every year, and that the amount of exercise, 
which, at one time, was necessary and proper, may now be 
excessive. 








Our Per's First Ripe.—Another of our beautiful steel 
engravings. Nowhere else can you find such. “Peterson” 
never inserts second-rate embellishments, 
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Breaxrast May BE MADE THE PLEASANTEST MFAL OF THR 
Day. In some families it is so: it ought to be so in all. 
The table should be made attractive in appearance, Junch- 
eons and dinners should not alone absorb all attention and 
ornamentation. The napery must be spotlessly white, the 
china and glass irreproachable, the plate well polished, the 
knives like so many miniature mirrors; while a pretty vase 
of fresh flowers should be gracefully arranged in the centre 
of the table ; and it is well to select a vase that is not too tall, 
as lofty ornaments in the centre of a table are sadly incon- 
venient when people opposite each other wish to talk, 
whereas in a téte-d-téte between husband and wife they ac- 
tually prevent all conversation. 

As to what should be eaten, that must be left to the tastes 
of each family, modified, of course, by the season. But asa 
rule, there should be fruit, in some shape, at least. An old 
proverb says that fruit in the morning is golden, but in the 
evening is lead. A dish of it ought always to be on the 
table in the morning, so that we may at any rate have the 
chance of intlulging in the gold. In summer fresh fruit is 
attainable by everyone; in the winter stewed fruit should 
replace the fresh. Compdtes of all kinds are healthful, and 
should be oftener met with than they are. Some people in- 
dulge in different sorts of breakfast cakes and hot breads, 
although they are generally unhealthy and indigestible. 
Why not be content with good crisp toast? or, if dry toast 
be objected to, do not make it dry. New rolls, if quite cold, 
are not so unwholesome as hot bread and cakes. Bread a 
day old, or brown bread, are far better than the smoking 
Trolls, etc., one so often sees. We often hcar people wonder- 
ing why they have dyspcpsia, after they have eaten enough 
hot rolls, at breakfast, to kill anything but an ostrich. Of 
course, if you take a good deal of exercise, you may eat even 
hot cakes with impunity. But sedentary people cannot in- 
dulge in these dishes without dyspepsia. 

To Jorn Lacs.—The edges of the lace to be joined must be 
carefully placed over each other, pattern on pattern, and 
mesh upon mesh, exactly. It sometimes happens a small 
piece of the lace must be sacrificed to thus enable the pat- 
tern to be continuous and perfect, but this cannot be avoided. 
With colored cotton tack this firmly in the direction you 
intend this join to go, for a join is seldom made straight 
across the lace, generully in a zigzag form, as it shows less, 
and alsv with the purpose of avoiding or taking in part of 
the pattern, as the case may be. Now with very fine lace 
thread, such as is used for Honiton lace, take two plain and 
one buttonhole stitch in‘each mesh of the ground, on each 
side of the line decided on. When finished cut away the 
edges of the lace that were placed over each other, close up 
to the join, and you will find it almost imperceptible and 
the pattern continuous, We give these directions in an- 
swer to numerous inquiries. 


— 


Tue Postrace for the year, remember, is included in the 
prices, single or club, asked. for “ Peterson” for 1875. Per- 
sons getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers. Heretofore, subscribers have had to pay 
twelve cents postage, or even more, each year, at their post 
Office, on every copy, “ Peterson,” when this fact is taken 
into consideration, is now seen to be cheaper than ever. 

Neve Sir or Stanp with the wind blowing on you fora 
single moment, for it speedily produces a chill, to be follow- 
ed with a fever, and then a bad cold. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Apprrions To CLUBs may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make upa second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such asecond club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif- 
ferent times during the year, fur back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. If back numbers are not wanted, 
subscribers may begin with the July number. See Prospectus / 


Ir Is No Lonoeer the fashion, in Paris, to block up the 
windows with short muslin curtains hanging closely before 
them; they are replaced with blinds on spring rollers, the 
material being either red, white, or blue silk, terminating 
with scalloped borders, trimmed with fringes, made in imi- 
tation of those worn by marquises in the reign of Louis XY. 

Persons Buying THE MaGazine, regularly, of agents, can 
have “ Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,’’ or 
any other of our premium engravings, by sending fifty cents 
to us. In other words, the offer is to all subscribers, whether 
they are on our mail-book, or get “ Peterson” of News Agents. 
We make this statement in answer to numerous inquiries. 

Never Eat ro Repierion, especially when tired. A 
hearty meal, taken when very much fatigued, has often de- 
stroyed life, 


A Sour Look, an impatient gesture, a cross word may 
make a whole family unhappy fur a day. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous Poems. Stories for Children, etc., etc: By Mrs. 
Qlara J. Moore. Printed for Private Circulation. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.—Though this volume was printed for private 
circulation, we venture to call public attention to it, and 
believe we violate no confidence, under the circumstances, 
indoing so. The book gives evidence that the author not 
only has the true poetic faculty, but also possesses qualities 
which are rarely found united in the same person: among 
them, a large experience of life, the breadth of view that 
comes from extensive travel, and an intellectual culture and 
refinement of a very high order. The poems appear to have 
been composed at various intervals during the last twenty 
years. Some describe scenesin the far Orient, others picture 
the quiet intervales of New England ; some are simple idyls, 
others burn with passionate emvution. The later poems, as 
a rule, have a more thorough finish, as well as a deeper sig- 
nificance, than the earlier ones, showing thus, in every way, 
ahealthy growth. As an example of a poem, nearly per- 
fect in its way, we instance “ Love.” Given this particular 
theme, and given also that it is to be treated in this manner 
—and no other rule to test it by would be fair—it is difficult 
to point out how the poem could have been made better. 
We might say the same of numerous others. Perhaps, fora 
more extended poem, “The Wanderer’s Tale,” is the best in 
the book. But “Blossoms and Thorns,” “ Anticipation,” 
“A Memory of The Nile,” and “ Grandchildren,” are almost 
equally good. Some of the poems rise into a passionate 
earnestness, that, in these conventional days, we had thought 
had come to be almost forgotten. Of these “ Gethsemane” 
is particularly noticeable, There are some “Stories For 
Children,” in rhyme, which are also excellent. The three 
sonnets, “ Morning,” * Noon,” and “ Night,” are, in reality, 
but one poem, and are alike truthful and suggestive. The 
best way, however, to show an author’s merit, is to give a 
specimen of his or her work, and for this purpose we had 
marked “The Dying Wife” for quotation; but our limited 
Space compels us to omit it, to our very great regret. The 
Volume is very handsomely printed. 





| 
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Mr. Vaughan'’s Heir, By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—It is scarcely necessary for us, 
in these columns, to speak of the merits of this author. Mr. 
Benedict is one of the many American writers of note, who 
owe to “ Peterson” their first introduction to the world of 
letters. He began to contribute to our pages, when he was 
scarcely more than a boy, and he has continued to write for 
us, uninterruptedly, since. His fume now extends over Eng- 
land also, for the present novel first appeared in London, 
and has been reprinted from advance sheets. A journal 
there says, it will make some of the most popular of the 
Euglish novelists look after their laurels, for it shows that 
a vigorous rival has risen up, who is the peer of the best of 
them. The Christian Intelligencer of New York also 
writes :—* Mr. Benedict isa thoroughly painstaking and con- 
scientious artist. He does his work honestly and well, with- 
out trick or artifice. His deli of cl ter is close 
and life-like, and his dissection of society is done with a 
steady hand and keen knife. Ofall our American novelists 
he is undoubtedly the most accomplished, the most viva- 
cious, the most dvamatic, the most natural.” 


Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Thieblin. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston; Lee & Shepard.—The author of this work was ori- 
ginally a newspaper correspondent for the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and acquired quite a reputation, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, over the signature of Azamot-Botuk. He subse- 
quently accompanied the Carlists in Spain. He has given 
us an exceedingly animated picture of Spain and the Span- 
iards, in the volume before us: in fact the most graphic book 
on this subject we have had for years, 

Warrington’s Manual. By W. 8. Robinson. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shep rd.—tThis is a manual for the instruc- 
tion of officers and members of legislatures, corporations, etc., 
in parliamentary law, etc., etc. The author was clerk of 
the House of Representatives for Massachusetts, for more 
than ten years, and is a very high authority. The Manual 
is neat and portable, and can be carried, conveniently, in 
the pocket. I1t is about the best book of its kind. 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy. By Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 
1Z2mo. T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is the last novel of 
one of the most popular of our American novelists, for it 
is a well known fact that Mrs. Southworth’s books sell 
better than those of almost any other author. This is really 
one of her best stories. The volume is handsomely printed. 


Ralph Wilton’s Weird. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—A very charming love-story, 
by the author of “The Wooing o’ It.” If Mrs, Alexander 
had a little more skill in plots, if she could conceal the 
course of her story more successfully, she would rank among 
the very best novelists of the day. 

Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B, 
Lippincot & Co—A capitally told story, the scene laid 
partly in Normandy, and partly in England. Mrs. Forrester 
is already favorably known by “My Hero,” a good, old- 
fashioned love-story of the very best school. 

The Haunted Tower. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada : T. B. Peterson d&: Brothers —The novels of Mrs. Wood 
are always full of incident. Next after Wilkie Collins, per- 
haps, she understands the secret of making a not unnatural, 
yet intensely absorbing, plot. 

Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear. By Oaroline Sedgwick Wash- 
burn, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author 
of this new novel is already favorably known to the public 
by her “ Italian Girl.” The present story will even increase 
the reputation she won by that work. 

The Prince. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of a very entertaining 
novel from the pen of that versatile writer, the author of 
“Valentine Vox.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tue Premium Encravines of “ Peterson's Magazine” are 
not the mere catch-pennies, which so many other periodicals 
offer. They are, on thecontrary, all first-class steel engrav- 
ings, either line or mezzotint, executed by the best artists, 
and often after original pictures. They are such as, at retail 
stores, sell for from five to ten dollars each. Yet we offer 
them lo bona-fide subscribers for fifly cents a piece. We are en- 
abled to do this, because we own the plates, which we have 
had engraved for premiums to persona getting up clubs; and 
are willing, in order to oblige our subscribers, to sell im- 
pressions, for the mere cost of the paper and printing. No 
other magazine, or paper’ publisher has such a stock 
of premium plates; and nono other, therefore, can compete 
with us in this respect. The premiums sent, generally, by 
others, are cheap lithographs, sometimes plain, sometimes 
colored, and, as works of art, worthless. The colored ones 
cost about as much as our December or January patterns, 
which we furnish to every subscriber as part of the illustra- 
tions of “ Peterson,” without making any particular boast 
of it. A list of our premium engravings is advertised in the 
January number. 





Mas. Emma D.E. N. Sovrnwortn’s Comptets Works.— 
All the works of Mrs, Southworth are complete in twenty- 
eight volumes, bound in uniform style, and are put up in 
sets, in boxes, price $66.50 a set, or $1.75 each. 

Mrs. Ann 8S. Srepuens’ ComPLeTe Works.—All the works 
of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens are complete in twenty-two vol- 
umes, bound in uniform style, and are put up in sets, in 
boxes, price $38.50 a set, or $1.75 each. 

Every family, and every library in this country, should 
have in it a complete set of these new ani beautiful editions 
of ‘the works of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, and Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens. 

The above books are for sale by all first-class booksellers, 
or copies of any one book, or either set of them, will be sent, 
post-paid, or free of freight, to any one, to any place, on 
remitting the price to the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag atr bl 
prices, “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s Macazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, a. 

Tue Most VaLvaB_e TorLet Preparation for beautifying 
the complexion, and removing Tan, Freckles, and all dis- 
colorations from the skin, is Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Sold at all druggists, 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. V.—Scariatina—Conciupine Remarks. 

Though the simple form of scarlet fever usually runs its 
course with great mildness, yet it may assume that of the 
malignant type, and be attended with symptoms of extreme 
depression. 

The great object in the treatment of scarlet fever is to pre- 
serve the strength of the body, and by that means shorten 
the duration of the disease. It is an affection which causes 
& great deterioration of the blood, and the strongest efforts 
should be directed toward maintaining the healthiest pos- 
sible state of this fluid. Its character is prone to become 





watery, a want of cohesion in its particles results, and a 
speedy disappearance of the red globules ensues, rendering 
it unfit for the correct performance of its functions. Hence 
there is less danger likely to arise from the too early ad- 
ministration of stimulants and tonics, (of the proper kind,) 
than from the opposite course of “lowering the fever” being 
adopted; in other words, it is easier to pull down than to 
build up. 

The suddenness with which life is sometimes terminated 
from an attack of malignant scarlet fever, has been looked 
upon as arising from an overpowering shock to the nervous 
system, communicated by the contagion, at once prostrating 
the energies of the whole system. And yet it is difficult to 
understand how it is possible for the energies of the body to 
become so much prostrated from the altered character of 
the fluids and solids incidental to a fever of a typhoid cha- 
racter as to produce death, as in these cases, in eighteen to 
thirty-six hours. Without doubt the sudden fatality aris- 
ing in some instances at least, is from the great tumefaction 
of the tonsils, which puts a stop to respiration, and produces 
suffocation, the return of blood from the brain being inter- 
fered with by the pressure of the enlarged glands, the men- 
tal faculties are obscured, and the patient dies as in a state 
of asphyxia. 

It sometimes happens after scarlet fever, that a child will 
be seized with convulsions, followed by an alarming state of 
stupor. The head is hot, the face flushed, and the caroted 
arteries bed powerfully ; whilst the rest of the body, espe- 
cially the extremities, will feel cold and clammy to the 
touch. 

In these cases the mother must act promptly, not wait for 
medical aid, but place the child in a hot bath, made stimu- 
lating to the skin by the free addition of mustard, if at hand, 
or salt, and then to pour a continuous stream of cold water 
upon the head, taking care that it does not enter the bath. 
Consciousness will soon return, and if there has been nau- 
sea and vomiting, it will assoon subside. A strong aperient 
should be also at once administered, and the operation of it 
be followed by the quinine, acid, and camphor-water mix- 
ture before mentioned. This will restore the appetite, 
strengthen the nervous system, by improving the condition 
of the blood, and fortify the system against renewed attacks. 
The patient during convalescence must be restrained from 
indulging in too great a quantity of food, which, ‘from the 
weakened state of the digestive organs, will not nourish in 
proportion to the quantity, but prove a source of irritation 
to the system, and be likely to produce a disease of a still 
more dangerous kind. Let mothers bear in mind that pure 
air and well-ventilated apartments are of the most vital im- 
pertance in this disease. The larger the room in which the 
child lies the better; and but one child, suffering with the 
same form of this disease, should be allowed to occupy the 
same room. The unhealthy emanations from the body of 
the one affect the other, and thus prolong the disease. Much 
more might be said, and the writer feels that justice has 
not been done this malady; but it will not be prudent to 
dwell too long upon any one disease, 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Sromacu Coven.—Sometimes the throat tickles and ex- 
cites cough, or is otherwise sore or ailing; tickling is felt in 
the throat because the stomach has not been able to digest 
the food which has been taken into it. When that is the 
case, the food ferments, sours, generates wind, asour gas, or 
fluid, sometimes so acrid as to take the skin off the tongue 
and lips in its outward passage; but having to come along 
through the throat its tender surface is also affected, but notso 
decidedly, because the parts are not so sensitive, are not so 
largely supplied with nerves, hence it requires frequent indi- 
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gestion, souring of the food, and in process of time the throat 
does begin to complain. It becomes inflamed, manifesting 
itself by a pricking sensation, a dryness,a hurting, an annoy- 
ing and fruitless swallowing, or actual cough and ulceration ; 
but it is utterly useless to cure this by applying any thing 
to the throat, as long as the of the st hb is un- 
changed; but when that is rectified, when the cause of the 
throat ail is removed, that is, when the indigestion, when 
the dyspepsia is cured; the throat will get well of itself. 
Hence when a man has a cough, arising froma tickling sen- 
sation in the throat, the most important question is, does 
that tickling arise from the condition of the stomach or the 
lungs, and then to address the remedies to whichever of 
these points gives rise to the tickling. It may be safely said 
that four cases out of five where there is some trouble in 
the throat without any actual cough, it is of dyspeptic origin, 
is in connection with improper eating, or a disordered liver, 
and to expect to cure the case by applications to the throat, 
when the disease is really at a point near two feet distant, 
is irrational, and any such application must fail. 


diti 








ETIQUETTE. 


Questions or EriqueTTE—We are always ready to an- 
swer questions of etiquette, when, like the following, they 
are sincerely asked. 

Mr. Epiror:—Please answer the questions propounded 
below, just as early as possible, in your June Magazine, 
if you can? 

1, Should the lady propose to return from a promenade 
or ride which she is invited to take by a gentleman? 

Answer. Yes! If the ride or walk is prolonged further 
than she likes. Otherwise wait for the gentleman to speak. 

2. When he calls for her to go to ride, to a soiree, or any- 
thing of the kind, should she go down to the parlor in hat, 
gloves, etc., prepared to leave the house ? 

Answer. By all meaus. 

3. If Miss A. is visiting Miss B., in a distant city, and the 
former should be on the street alone, and be joined by a 
gentleman acquaintance, who may or may not be acquaint- 
ed with Miss B., should he be invited by Miss A. to enter 
the house of her friend? What should be done in either 
case? 

Answer. Not without first asking Miss B.’s permission, 
if she is unacquainted with him. But if Miss B. knows 
him, it would be proper, unless the hour is an inconvenient 
one for receiving. 





THE PARLOR. 


A Frorat OnNAMENT.—Since a little taste and ingenuity 
will convert a very ordinary room into a perfect bower, we 
never fail to throw out a hint on this subject for the benefit 
of our lady readers who are admirers of beautiful things. 
The following description ofa floml ornament is a pleasing 
one. Take a goblet with the foot and stem broken or cut 
off, so that the bowl will be. perfect. Take coarse, red flan- 
nel, the redder the better, stitch it neatly around the bowl 
or goblet, so as to cover it completely on the outside ; dip it 
in water, so as to wet it thoroughly, then roll it in flaxseed ; 
the seed will stick in and on the flannel; be sure that the 
seed is distributed evenly, then stand it on its mouth, or 
large end, ina saucer or small plate; put the water in the 
small plate or saucer, and renew or add to it as it absorbs, 
Never let the vessel get dry, nor suffer it to chill or freeze. 
Tt can and will grow in any part of the room, and will be @ 
deep green with red ground, 
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RZ Bvery receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

Tae Art or Cooxine A Brersteak is one of the rarest 
to acquire, though every housekeeper, we suppose, thinks 
she has acquired it. But those who have tasted a beefsteak, 
properly prepared, look down on, and despise, the tough, 
leathery article so often served up, especially at breakfast. 
To begia with, utterly ignore rumpsteak ; for this purpose 
you must take the fillet, otherwise the undercut of the sir- 
loin, and if you spoil that, yon must be a bad cook indeed, 
It should be dressed in this way: Cut several small steaks 
in rather thick pieces, say one and a half inch, on no ac- 
count thin slices, and, having given each a hearty thump or 
two with a rolling-pin, get out your gridiron, (mind, grid- 
fron, not frying-pan,) grease the bars, put it over a very 
clear fire, entirely free from smoke ; place your little steaks 
on it, and grill them nicely, and not too long, as when 
cooked, they should be just pink inside—we do not mean 
raw, but pink. Before serving, however, chop up, very finely, 
a little parsley, with just a suspicion of onion, mix them 
with rather more than a tablespoonful of fresh butter, and 
drop a little of this on each steak, placing the remainder in 
your hot dish, where it will quickly melt, and, mixing with 
the juice that will flow from the steaks, form a delicious 
gravy. Some people like a little lemon-juice added; but this 
is, of course, entirely according to taste. Need we say that 
the stcaks cannot be served too quickly nor too hot? Now, 
this appears to be a simpler mode of cooking a steak than 
frying it till it is as hard as a piece of wood, and till all the 
succulent juices are dried up. These steaks can be served 
in a variety of ways if you wish to make the dish even more 
delicious, that is with tomato sauce, or with mushsooms, and 
soon. Fried potatoes are generally served with them. 


MEATS. 

Fricandeau with Spinach.—Neatly trim a nice piece of fillet 
or cushion of veal. Place in a large stew-pan a layer of 
slices of bacon, then some carrots and onions, cut in. slices, 
with a bundle of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and epices to 
taste; lay the piece of veal in the middle, and moisten with 
about a pint of stock. Let the meat stew gently for three 
or four hours, basting the top occasionally. Then strain off 
the gravy, put it into a small sauce-pan, skim off superfluous 
fat, add to it a little butter, mixed smooth with a small 
quantity of flour, and let the gravy reduce nearly toa glaze; 
pour it over the meat, the top of which should be previously 
browned with a salamander if necessary, and serve witha 
border of spinach. 

French Stew of Veal.—Bvil a knuckle of veal in just enough 
water to cover it, with a little salt. When the veal is ten- 
der pour off the water it was boiled in, and save it. Out the 
veal in small pieces, and put it ina pan, with the water it 
was boiled in. Add to this two hard-boiled eggs, chopped 
very fine, a tablespoonful of allspice, in grains, which should 
be crushed, but not broken fine, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a little mace and pepper, and salt to the taste. Stir 
two tablespoonfuls of flour smoothly in a little water, and 
pour into it. Set it over the fire, let it boil for two or three 
minutes, pour in two glasses of wine, and serve it hot, 

Stewed Breast of Lamb.—Skin the lamb, cut it into pieces, 
and season them with pepper and salt; lay these in a stew- 
pan, pour in sufficient stock or gravy to cover them, and 
stew very gently till tender, which will be in about an hour 
and a half. Just before serving, thicken some more stock 
with a little butter and flour; add one glass of sherry, give 
it one boil, and pour it over the meat. Green peas or mush- 
rooms may be strewed over the meat, and will be found a 
very great improvement. A lettuce, cut small, and stewed 
with it is very nice, 
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Celery Stewed with Lamb,—(French Sashion.)—Take six neck 
chops, ‘crack the bone of each across the middle, and put 
them into a stew-pan. Cut up and wash two large heads of 
celery, and mix with the meat; pepper and salt to the taste. 
Roll two ounces of butter in a little four, andadd to it, with 
half a gill of water. Cover it closely, and let it simmer 
slowly, till the celery is soft. Ifthe gravy stews away too 
much,,add a little water, and if it should not be quite thick 
enough, stir in a little flour mixed with cold water. 


VEGETABLES. 

Spinach,—Take about two pounds of good fresh spinach, 
and carefully wash it in several waters; put it into a sauce- 
pan with just sufficient water to keep it from burning; add 
a tablespoonful of salt, press it down frequently with a 
wooden spoon, and, when it becomes tender, drain it into a 
collender, squeeze it quite dry, and chop it up very fine; 
put the spinach into a clean sauce-pan, with a good ounce of 
butter, a little grated nutmeg, and a little white pepper, 
Stir the whole well together, and let it be ten minutes 
longer on the fire. Serve very hot in a vegetable-dish, and 
garnish with sippets of fried bread cut cornerwise. 

Fried Cucumbers—Pare two or three cucumbers, and cut 
them into slices of an equal thickness, commencing to slice 
from the thick, and not from the stalk-end of the cucumber. 
Wipe the slices dry with a cloth, dredge them with flour, 
and put them into a pan with some boiling oil or butter. 
Keep turning them over till brown; lift them out of the 
pan, let them drain, and serve lightly piled ona dish. These 
will be found a great improvement to rumpsteak. They 
should be placed on the dish with the steak on the top. 


Tomato Fricandeau.—Get some slices of veal cutlets, pound 
and wash them, season them with pepper and salt, and fry 
them slowly till they are done. They should be of a light 
brown on both sides. Stew some tomatoes very dry, strain 
them through a sieve to get ont all the seeds, pour the pulp 
into the gravy after the meat has been taken out, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Pour this 
over the meat, and serve it hot. 

Potato Snow.—Boil some large white potatoes, free from 
specks, in their skins, in salt and water, till quite cooked; 
drain, dry, and peel them by the side of the fire. Put a hot 
dish on the fender, and rub the potatoes through a coarse 
sieve on toit. Let them fall lightly into the dish, and serve 
without again touching them, or the flakes will fall, 


DESSERTS. 


Lemon-Pudding—Take one quart of milk, one pint of 
bread-crumbs, one cupful of sugar, one lemon, four eggs, 
whites of three for the top. Beat the whites of the eggs up 
to a stiff froth, with sugar, then spread it on. Bake one 
hour, half an hour before using it. When baked, spread 
jelly on, currant is best. Put it in the oven to brown. 

The Cake-—Take one cupful of powdered sugar, half a 
tablespoonful of butter, three eggs, a quarter of a cup of 
corn-starch. three-quarters of a cupful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Bake 
the same as a jelly-cake. 

Corn-Starch Cream Cake-—Take three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk, half a cupful of powdered sugar, one tablespoonful 
of corn-starch,a lump of butter half the size of an egg. 
Boil the milk and sugar together. Boil from three to five 
minutes. 

Rochester Cake—Take two beaten eggs, one cupful of 
white sugar, one cupful of cream, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a handful of currants, two cupfuls 
and a half of flour. Bake in small pans, 


Cocoa-nut Jumbles.—Take one pound of sugar, four eggs‘ 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, one nutmeg, grated, and a 
little salt. Drop a teaspoonful on buttered tins, 





PRESERVES. 

Imitation of Preserved Ginger.—Lettuce Ginger.—The follow- 
ing receipt, if exactly followed, can scarcely be distinguished 
from Jamaica ginger. Peel off the outer coat of the tender 
stalks of lettuces running to seed; cut in one or two-inch 
lengths ; throw it into water; for each pound throw in a tea- 
spoonful of Cayenne pepper, and a little salt. Let it stand 
two days. Strain and wash in clean water. Clarify an 
equal weight of fine loaf sugar. Take one and a half ounces 
of good ginger for every pound; soak it in boiling water, 
and slice it; boil with the sugar fifteen minutes. Pour it 
boiling hot over the lettuce, which must be well drained. 
Keep back the ginger, which boil with the syrup three 
times, at intervals of two or three days, and pour boiling hot 
on the lettuce. At the last boiling add the juice of two or 
three lemons. If the syrup is allowed to cool, it spoils the 
color of the ginger. 

Apple Ginger.—Apple ginger is a very nice preserve, and 
quite worth making as a common substitute for ginger. 
To four pounds of apples have four pounds of sagar, one 
quart of water, and two ounces of the best essence of ginger. 
First pare the fruit, cutting out every particle of core; then 
shape it to resemble the small kind of preserved ginger. 
Boil the sugar and water nearly twenty-five minutes, until 
it is a nice syrup, then put in the apple. Be sure and not 
stir it too much. Add the essence of ginger. If two ounces 
be insufficient, add more; It will take nearly an hour to 
boil, until it becomes yellow and transparent. There will 
be some pieces that will not clear; put them by them- 
selves, as they spoil the look of the rest. It will require 
skimming. 

Green Apricots (To Preserve.)—Lay vine or apricot leaves at 
the bottom of the pan, then fruit, and so alternately till full, 
the upper layer being thick with leaves; then fill with 
spring water, and cover down that no steam may come out. 
Set the pan at a distance from the fire, and in four or five 
hours the fruit will be only soft, and not cracked. Make a 
thin syrup of some of the water and drain the fruit. When 
both are cold put the fruit into the pan, and the syrup to it; 
keep it at a proper distance from the fire till the apricots 
green, but do not let them boil or crack ; remove them care- 
fully into a pan with the syrup, for two or three days, then 
pour off as much of it as will be necessary, and boil with 
more sugar to make a rich syrup, and put a little sliced 
ginger into it. When cold, and the thin syrup has all been 
drained from the fruit, pour the thick over it. 

Green Rhubarb Preserve-—Take rhubarb in the month of 
May, peel it, and cut it up into short pieces; boil it inspring 
water till quite tender; strain all the water off through a 
sieve ; then put one pound of pulp to one of pounded lump 
sugar; simmer together until it becomes a suitable green; 
keep it well stirred whilst on the fire. A little lemon-peel, 
grated, isan improvement. Some puts a lump of dry ginger 
into each jar before tying it up, instead of the peel. Never 
use the pink variety of rhubarb. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriace-Dress or Two Suaprs or Prnx Fov- 
LarD.—The under-skirt is made of the lighter shade of fou- 
lard, the puffs up the front divided by bands of the darker 
shade. The back of the dress is ruffled, the ruffles being 
bound with the darker shade. The untrimmed over-skirt 
is of the darker shade of foulard, and the waist of the 
lighter shade over a simulated vest of the darker shade. 
Bonnet of pink crépe, trimmed with pink flowers. 

Fie. 11.—WA.kinc-Drrss or Gray Came.’s-Hair.—The 
flounce, the wide scarf which forms the apron front, and is 
tied at the back, the front of the waist, and the outer part 
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of the sleeves, are all formed of camtel’s-hair, in bright 
colored stripes. Bonnet of whité chip, trimmed with a white 
silk scarf and white roses. 

Fie. u1.—CaneiaGe-Daress or Wurre Musiin.—The skirt 
is ornamented with two deep-plaited flounces, at the head of 
the lower and deeper of which are plaid bows, and ends of 
sulphur-colored ribborf. The over-dress is of gray silk, with 
sleeves of sulphur-colored silk. The waist is open in front, 
and is ornamented with cords and tassels. Tulle bonnet, 
trimmed with sulphur-colored roses. 

Fia. 1v.— Wa.kina-Dress or Lieut Ecrv-Covoren Pique. 
—The lower-skirt is plain; and is trimmed down the sides 
with wide English embroidery. The upper-skirt and waist 
are cut in one, the front quite short, the back longer, and 
gathered up in a puff, and with the rather short sleeves, are 
trimmed with wide English embroidery. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with white silk and roses. 

Fie. v.—Watkinc-Dress or Dank Ecrvu-Cotorep SILK.— 
The front of the skirt is laid in kilt plaits, the back is covered 
with narrow ruffles. The overdress is made of alternate 
strips of écru batiste and guipure insertion, and is edged 
with wide guipure edging. The over-waist is also made of 
écru batiste and insertion, and is trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon. A black velvet sash is arranged with the skirt at 
the back. Black and yellow mixed straw hat, trimmed with 
field flowers. 

Fic. vi.—Cuitp's Drass or BLack AND Wuire STRIPED 
Mouarz.—The under-skirt has one ruffle; the upper-skirt 
is plain. The basyue is made with lappets, and opens over 
a vest of white cashmere. The lappets and cuffs are bound 
with black velvet. Blue ribbon trimmings. Straw hat 
trimmed with black velvet, blue ribbon, and flowers. 

Fie. vu.—Rivine Hasit or very Dark-Bive SUMMER 
Cioru.—The skirt is one yard and a half in length, and is 
so gored that it fits almost plain around the hips. The waist 
has a small coat basque at the back. Black hat, with long 
gray veil, which passes around the throat, when needed to 
protect it from sun or wind, 

Fig. viu.—Watkinc-Dress oF Brive Camsric.—The 
under-skirt is of very dark blue cambric, with two deep 
knife-plaited flounces. The upper-skirt is of light-blue 
cambric, with a narrow knife-plaited ruffle of the same, 
headed by a bias band of the dark blue cambric, The vest 
is of dark blue, and the jacket and sleeves of the light blue, 
with a knife plaiting of the same headed by the dark blue. 
White straw hat, trimmed with dark-blue ribbon, and light 
blue feathers. 

GeNERAL Remarxs.—All the varieties of grenadines and 
other thin goods are made as elaborately as the silk, fou- 
lards, mohairs, etc., of the early spring. In fact, what is 
usually termed “ wash goods,” cannot be washed at all, in 
many instances, the many gores making ironing straight an 
impossibility, and the ruffling is 80 elaborate. But we have 
often seen lawns, cambrics, etc., do duty a second season with- 
out washing, an occasional “ pressing out” being all that is 
necessary. The make of dresses has changed in no respect. 
All skirts are drawn as far back as possible, giving an ugly 
wriggle to a walk, and making sitting down most uncom- 
fortable and often inelegant. It is rumored that crinoline 
is to be again worn, but it is only a rumor, for in no respect 
have we seen an indication of it. The best French dresses 
are not drawn back as tightly as those made in this country, 
angi are not so very uncomfortable to wear. 

Bright colors will be worn this summer at watering places, 
the Madras colors being particularly popular. These colors 
ate like those of the plaid bandana handkerchiefs, and make 
most showy suits, and-if not too common will be very ele- 
gant, especially for brunettes. Twoof these suits, just from 
the hands of Worth in. Paris, are exceedingly admired. 
These Madras plaids come in ginghams, elegant grenadines, 
twilled silks, etc. Batiste is delightful for summer wear, it 
is 80 cool, and keeps clean along while. Fringes and knife- 





plaitings are much used for trimmings. Ginghams and 
the old-fashioned seer-sucker have been revived for more 
inexpensive dresses. The lawns do not appear to us as 
pretty this year as usual, though there are some beauti- 
ful ones, 

Since dresses are made to cling so closely, the white petti- 
coat, after a few hours’ wear, becomes so soiled that a lady 
who is at all neat with regard to her under-clothing, is un- 
willing to put it on asecond time. To ob viate this, the 
white petticoat is now made shorter than the dress, but a 
white muslin ruffie flounce, a quarter of a yard to three- 
eighths of a yard in depth, is basted around the bottom of 
the skirt, inside, and so falls with the dress, which a petti- 
coat does not. The ruffle can be made of any kind of cam- 
bric, not very full,and sewed on atape. Strange to say, 
the ruffle does not seem to catch the dust as much as the 
longer petticoat did. We can speak from experience on 
this subject. 

Mantes, Capes, AND Dotmans, are still worn on cool 
days, and black cashmere, or silk capes, etc., are worn 
over colored dresses. Their shapes and trimmings are 
various. 

Born Bonnets anp Hats are worn larger than last year, 
and still sit rather back on the head, The shape is usu- 
ally becoming, and very picturesque. Creamy white rib- 
bon is much used for trimming hats. Flowers are usu- 
ally profusely used, and are almost always worn under 
the brim. 

Parasois of moderate size are taking the place of the 
comfortable and useful sun umbrellas of the past few years. 
They are often trimmed with a fall of black lace, or with 
a wide fringe. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Boy’s Surr or Gray KerseymMerr.—The trousers 
are made rather narrow, and fit quite close at the knee. 
Sacque and vest of gray kerseymere. Blue neck-tye. Stock- 
ings of two shades of gray. 

Fie. u.—Lritie Girw’s Dress or Burr Pique.—The un- 
der skirt is quite plain. The upper-skirt and loose-fitting 
waist are scalloped and bound with a narrow bias piece of 
pique. Straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 





NOTICES. 


4a In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia, If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular toaddress to Cuarues J. 
Pererson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to. them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible, 

Aa When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4@ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them: Wedo not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4@ Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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PRETTY LIPS 


Should have pearly teeth behind them. To make the 
teeth pearly and to keep them 80 there is nothing like 


FRAGRANT 


SO2zO0ODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
soundness or whiteness of the tecth. Moreover, it prevents 
gum-boil and canker. Sozodont should be used by every 
one who values a good set of teeth. It has none of the acrid 
properties of tooth pastes, &c., and instead of contracting 
the gums, renders them firm and elastic. All disagreeable 
odors arising from the breath are neutralized by the use of 


Sozodont. 
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ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their 

Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing lists of 3000 
newspapers, and estimates showi1g cost of advertising. 


INE OIL CIIROMOS. 1000 DIFFERENT 
subjects, Agents wanted. Ontfits of five fine large 
chromos in 19 colors, $2.00; sent C. 0. 0). on receipt of $1.00. 

Priced Catalogue free for stamp. M,D. WHITE & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW 


AN ENTIRE NEW WORK, EDITED 




















BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


COMPLETE IN ONE LARGE DUODECINO VOLUME, UNIFORM with all of “‘ Mrs. SOUTH WORTH’S” WORKS. 
Price $1.75 in Morocco Cloth; or $1.50 in Paper Cover. 








Mrs. Souraworra’s CompLers Works. 
COMPLETE IN 38 VOLUMES AT $1.75 EACH; OR $66.50 A SET. 


And sent postpaid, or freight prepaid, to any one, to any place. 


>_> 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just published an entire new, complete, and 
uniform edition of all of the celebrated works written by Mrs. Emma D. EB. N. Southworth, the most ‘popular living 
Female Authoress. This edition is printed on the finest white paper, and is complete in thirty-eight volumes, and each 
volumo is bound in morocco cloth, with a full gilt back, and are sold at the low price of $1.75 a volume, or $66.50 for @ 
full and complete set. Each set is put up in a neat and strong box. Every Family and every Library in this Country, 
should have in it a complete set of this new and beautiful edition of the works of this talented American Authoress, 
Mra. Emma D. E. N, Southworth, whose fame is world-wide. The following are the names of the different works: 


MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; or, THE MISSING BRIDE. 
FAIR PLAY; or, BRITOMARTE, THE MAN. HATER. 
HOW HE WON HER. A Se wel to “Fair Play.” 
THE DISCARDED DAUGH 
AB IFUL FIEND; or, TFuROuGH THE FIRE. 
el to ** A Beautiful Fiend.” 


LOVE 

LY 000M; or, THE SIN OF A COUNTESS 
THE MAIDEN mae Sequel to “‘Family Doom.” 
THE DESERTED W 
THE CHANGED BRIDES; or, WINNING HER WAY. 
THE BRIDE'S Ale Sequei to ‘* Changed Brides.” 
THE LOST HEIR 
THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY; or, Bride of an Evening. 
THE CURSE OF CLIFTON. 
CRUEL AS THE GRA AVE; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 
TRIED FOR HERL Am. pegeet to ‘ Cruel as the Grave.’ 
THE HAUNTED HOME 
LOST HEIR OF LINLIT HGOW: or, THE BROTHERS. 
A NOBLE LORD. Sequel to ‘ Lost Heir of Linlithgow.’ 





LADY OF THE ISLE; or, THE ISLAND PRINCESS. 
THE BRIDAL EVE; LMER. 
THE FATAL MAR RIAGE; or, ORVILLE DEVILLE. 
VIVIA; of Lil 2 SECRET OF PO 
THE MOTHER-IN- hed or. MARRIED IN HASTE. 
ALLWORTH ABBEY; or, EUDORA. 
THE THREE BEAUTIES} or, SHANNONDALE. 
vue yi or, THE P' L OF PEARL RIVER. 
E FORTUNE SEEKER; or, Astrea, the Bridal Day. 


THE wipow’s N; or, LEFT ALONE. 
or, 
LLYN. Sequel to ‘‘ Widow’s Son.” 


BRIDE OF Lew 

LOVE’S R 

TH st a Nee, ate and Magdalene. 
THE CHRISTMAS GUES 


FALLEN PRIDE; or, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL’S LOVE 
THE ARTIST’S 

THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS; or, HICKORY HALL. 
RETRIBUTION. 

THE MYSTERY OF DARK HOLLOW. 


*,* Above Books are for sale by all first-class Booksellers, everywhere, or copies of any one, or a complete set of the 
above book:s will be sent, post-paid, or freight pre-paid, to any one, to any place, on remitting price to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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